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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 


By HOWARD CHASE* 


n Aucust, 1948, the second World 

Council of Churches, meeting in Am- 
sterdam, organized a group of Protestant 
leaders from many nations and charged 
it with the responsibility of preparing a 
report on “The Church and the Disorder 
of Society.” 

Here was a problem utterly integrated 
with the very survival of Christian be- 
lief and practice. Its importance was em- 
phasized by the absence of Protestant 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: The policies of gov- 
ernment and of special groups in our 
society, the attitudes of the public, and 
the general spirit of the people — all have 
a bearing upon the economic power and 
well-being of this nation. Hence they ap- 
propriately are subjects for public rela- 
tions debate and appraisal. Howard 
Chase’s provocative discussion of the 
Protestant Church in America — a signifi- 
cant segment of our society — will pro- 
vide material for much thoughtful debate. 
To this end the JOURNAL is pleased to 
present it to its readers. 

Howard Chase writes as “a citizen, a 
lay Christian . . . as one vitally concerned 
about man’s relationship to economic so- 
ciety.” He is director of public relations 
for General Foods Corporation and re- 
veals in his article the depth and breadth 
of thinking that won for him the PRSA 
Award for 1948. 


representatives from areas of the world 
where it is physically dangerous to be a 
Christian. Here surely was an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm full Church allegiance 
to the dignity and the moral responsi- 
bility of man. 

What follows is a personal judgment. 
I am not a theologian and have not fol- 
lowed innumerable discussions among 
Churchmen on the report. As a citizen, 
as a lay Christian, and more particular- 
ly, as one vitally concerned about man’s 
relationship to economic society, I read 
the press comments as they emerged a 
year ago, and waited with anticipation 
for what I was sure would be one of the 
historic debates of modern time — the 
debate on the relationship of the Protest- 
ant Church to democratic capitalism. 

The debate has not developed. Per- 
haps it goes on in narrow and highly in- 
tellectualized circles, but one looks in 
vain for evidence of prevailing belief and 
high conviction on the relationship of 
the Church and “the disorder of society.” 

The absence of mass discussion on 
such a vital subject is alarming by itself 
to one who believes in the historic role 
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of the Protestant Church as champion of 
man as a responsible moral being. 

I am even more concerned by lack of 
at least readily available evidence that 
would indicate critical self-analysis of 
the doctrine laid down by the World 
Council on the part of organized Pro- 
testantism. It is my hope that a lay 
voice, coming from a profession as fully 
concerned as the Church itself with the 
problem of man’s relationship to his so- 
ciety, can stimulate discussion on what 
I conceive to be critical weaknesses in 
the recorded position of the Church. 

My thesis follows simply: Those sec- 
tions of the report entitled “The Church 
and the Disorder of Society” which deal 
with man and production are vacillating. 
They are implicitly dangerous to sur- 
vival of Protestantism as a system of re- 
ligious beliefs, and, despite nobility of 
purpose, inadequate as spiritual founda- 
tion for free and God-fearing mankind 
in the generation and centuries to come. 


The Yardstick 
of Public Relations 


To the exact degree that these opin- 
ions are valid, we can measure the pub- 
lic relations problem of the Protestant 
Church. 

I believe, first, that the authors of the 
report have accurately reflected the 
yearning for stability and for a sense of 
individual participation that character- 
izes Western man today. 

Whatever views one may hold, the 
significance of the report can be ap- 
praised by remembering that the era of 
modern Western civilization, and the de- 
velopment of popular government by 
law, and the rise of capitalism — all 
emerged with Protestantism out of cen- 
turies of feudalism. They were contem- 
porary revolutions, secular and spirit- 
ual, and they gained their common vi- 
tality from their common stand as 
champions of the rights of man in his 


relationship to church, state, or to his 
economic society. 

Any statement from leadership of 
Protestantism must be measured against 
the courageous history of the movement, 
Definitions of new horizons were unpop. 
ular with established order in the six. 
teenth century. They are unpopular to. 
day, whether in Russia where new hori. 
zons in a re-established feudalism would 
bring freedom, or in the United States 
where new horizons do now, and always 
have, brought the discontent with status 
quo that characterizes an_ energetic | 
people. 


Absence of New Horizons | 
My principal concern is not with the 
new horizons opened by the World | 
Council’s report: rather, my concern is | 
for the absence of positive church allegi. | 
ance to any system of social relation. | 
ships, the absence of new horizons. 
But the time has come to let the report | 
speak for itself. Its first real challenge , 
appears in its analysis of economic and 
political power. 

“Two chief factors contribute to the 
crisis of our age. One of these is the 
vast concentrations of power — which | 
are under capitalism mainly economic 
and under communism both economic | 
and political. For such conditions so- 
cial evil is manifest on the largest 
scale not only in the greed, pride, and 
cruelty of persons and groups; it 
(social evil) lies also in the momen. 
tum, or inertia of huge organizations ’ 
of men, which diminishes their abil- 
ity to act as moral and accountable 
beings. To find ways of realizing per- 
sonal responsibility for collective ac- 
tion in the large aggregations of 
power in modern society is a task 
which has not yet been undertaken 
seriously. 

“The second factor is that society, 
as a whole dominated as it is by tech- 
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niques, is likewise more controlled by 
a momentum of its own than in previ- 
ous periods. This leads to concentra- 
tions of power. While it enables men 
the better to master nature, it has pos- 
sibilities of destruction, both through 
war and through the undermining of 
the natural foundations of society in 
family, neighborhood and craft. It has 
collected men into great industrial 
cities and has deprived many societies 
of those forms of association in which 
men can grow most fully as persons. 
It has accentuated the tendency in men 
to waste God’s gift to them in the soil 
and in other natural resources.” 


Might Learn From Business PR 


The first of these two “factors” can 
scarcely be debated. Certainly, “to find 
ways of realizing personal responsibility 
for collective action in the large aggre- 
gations of power in modern society” is 
a monumental problem. In this area the 
Church could probably learn from the 
public and industrial relations fields 
where “personal responsibility for col- 
lective action” is constantly stressed as 
requisite to sound business practice. 
How well the Church itself is prepared 
to contribute to solution of this problem 


’ today is debatable; yet most thoughtful 


ministers and church executives believe 
that the Church must help the individual 
to realize this personal responsibility for 
group action, or else retire from the 
field of dynamic competing organiza- 
tions (political, union, etc.) which seek 
to offer positive guidance. 

The second “factor” just quoted is 
equally penetrating and undebatable. To 
be sure, techniques without morality can 
apparently destroy the race itself. To 
preserve a careful balance on the sub- 
ject of techniques, the Churchmen add 
this sentence: “On the other hand, tech- 
nical developments have relieved men 
and women of much drudgery and pov- 
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erty and are still capable of doing 
more.” 

The report concludes this part of its 
analysis by saying: “There is no ines- 
capable necessity for society to succumb 
to undirected developments of technol- 
ogy, and the Christian Church has an 
urgent responsibility today to help men 
to achieve fuller personal life within the 
technical society.” 

The churches “should not forget to 
what extent they themselves have con- 
tributed to the very evils which they are 
tempted to blame wholly on the secular- 
ization of society.” 

In a passage notable for critical self- 
analysis and one which should form 
patterns for thousands of church discus- 
sions today, the report lists some cur- 
rent church failings: “Our churches 
have often failed to understand the 
forces which have shaped society around 
them and so they have been unprepared 
to deal creatively with new problems as 
they have arisen in technical civiliza- 
tion.” 


Man and The Economic System 


From this point it is only a brief step 
to a discussion of man’s relationship to 
the economic system. Because the 
Church is disturbed, as any thoughtful 
man is, about physical as well as spirit- 
ual insecurity, the report issues this 
challenge: “Justice, however, demands 
that economic activities be subordinated 
to social ends. It is intolerable that vast 
millions of people be exposed to inse- 
curity, hunger, and frustration by peri- 
odic inflation or depression.” 

The unwitting and false dichotomy 
begins thus to emerge. The great truth is 
that “social ends” and “economic activi- 
ties” need not be irreconcilable with one 
purpose subordinate to the other. They 
are the indivisible fabric of human life. 

The past is often record for man’s er- 
rors; the future holds man’s hope. Yet 
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in the section just quoted, the Church- 
men kneel to the past, when their parish- 
oners plead for vision. 

Surely the Protestant Church will ac- 
cept the challenge of integrating the “‘so- 
cial ends,” the “economic activities,” 
and man’s spiritual aspirations. How 
else can it contribute to the “yearning 
for stability” the Church finds every- 
where? 

The report rises perilously far above 
today’s political conflict and realities in 
saying: “The Church cannot resolve the 
debate between those who feel that the 
primary solution is to socialize the 
means of production and those who fear 
that such a course will merely lead to 
new and inordinate combinations of po- 
litical and economic power, culminating 
finally in an omnicompetent state. In the 
light of the Christian understanding of 
man we must, however, say to the advo- 
cates of socialization that the institution 
of property is not the root of the corrup- 
tion of human nature. We must equally 
say to the defenders of existing property 
relations that ownership is not an un- 
conditional right; it must therefore be 
preserved, curtailed, or distributed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of jus- 
tice.” 


Offer No Comfort 


The Churchmen thus sharply deny 
the central thesis of communism by re- 
fusing to admit that all ownership is 
evil; they also repudiate the complete 
free enterpriser by implying that the 
right to own is subordinate to human 
justice. 

In fact, the report at this stage gains 
interest in its curious reversal of classic 
capitalist views. Its authors do not 
conclude that property has positive 
values; they merely state that it isn’t as 
black as it has been labelled. 

In my opinion, disciples of demo- 
cratic capitalism can derive no comfort 


here. They can only measure the indif. 
ference and misunderstanding whic 
they must help eliminate before the greg | 
moral power of the Church can be; 
dynamic ally — not suspiciously ney. ’ 
tral — to a system combining property 
and justice. 


Both Sides of the Street 


The report seems again to work both 
sides of the street by calling for central. | 
ized power: “On the one hand we mus 
vindicate the supremacy of persons over 
purely technical considerations by sub. 
ordinating all economic processes and 
cherished rights to the needs of the 
community as a whole.” This seems to \ 
endorse the all-powerful welfare state. 

Shortly, however, it would seem to 
emphasize the benefits of pluralism in 
governing units. 

“But centers of initiative in eco. | 
nomic life must be so encouraged as. 
to avoid placing too great a burden 
upon centralized judgment and de., 
cision. (Sumner Schlicter would 
agree. ) 

“To achieve religious, cultural, eco- 
nomic, social, and other ends it is of 
vital importance that society should | 
have a rich variety of smaller forms 
of community, in local government, | 
within industrial organizations, in- 
cluding trade unions, through the de- 
velopment of public corporations and 
through voluntary associations. By 
such means it is possible to prevent | 
an undue centralization of power in) 
modern technically organized com- 
munities, and thus escape the perils 
of tyranny while avoiding the dan- 
gers of anarchy.” 
The report grows eloquent in sup: | 

porting its belief that freedom is the | 
natural right of man. 

“Man must never be made a mere 
means for political or economic ends. 
Man is not made for the state but the 
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state for man; man is not made for 
production, but production for man. 
For a society to be responsible under 
modern conditions it is required that 
the people have freedom to control, to 
criticize and to change their govern- 
ments, that power be made responsi- 
ble by law and tradition, and be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible through 
the whole community. It is required 
that economic justice and provision of 
equality of opportunity be established 
for all members of society.” 


On Communism... 


On communism the report deserves 


ns to! quotation at length: 
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“Christians should realize that for 
many, especially for many young men 
and women, communism seems to 
stand for a vision of human equality 
and universal brotherhood for which 
they were prepared by Christian in- 
fluence. Christians who are beneficia- 
ries of capitalism should try to see the 
world as it appears to many who know 
themselves excluded from its privi- 
leges and who see in communism a 
means of deliverance from poverty 
and insecurity. (My italics indicate 
agreement. ) 

“All should understand that the 
proclamation of racial equality by 
communists and their support of the 
cause of colonial peoples make a 
strong appeal to the populations of 
Asia and Africa and to racial minori- 
ties elsewhere. It is a great human 
tragedy that so much that is good in 
the motives and aspirations of many 
communists and of those whose sym- 
pathies they win has been transformed 
into a force that engenders new forms 
of injustice and oppression, and that 
which is true in communist teaching 
should be used to give convincing 
power to untrustworthy propaganda. 
“Christians should recognize with 
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contrition that many churches are in- 
volved in the forms of economic in- 
justice 


and racial discrimination 
which have created the conditions fa- 


vorable to the growth of communism, 


and that the atheism and the anti- 
religious preaching of communism are 
in part a reaction to the checkered 
record of a professedly Christian so- 
ciety. It is one of the most fateful 
facts in modern history that often the 
working classes, including tenant 
farmers, came to believe that the 
churches were against them or indif- 
ferent to their plight. 

“They should realize that the 
Church has often failed to offer to its 
youth the appeal that can evoke a 
disciplined, purposeful and sacrificial 
response, and that in this respect com- 
munism has met a spiritual need that 
the Church has not satisfied.” 


Christianity — Capitalism 


After summarizing points of conflict 


between Christianity and Marxism, the 
report turns to conflict between Chris- 
tianity and capitalism. 


“The Church should make clear 
that there are conflicts between Chris- 
tianity and capitalism. The develop- 
ments of capitalism vary from coun- 
try to country and often the exploita- 
tion of the workers that was charac- 
teristic of early capitalism has been 
corrected in considerable measure by 
the influence of trade unions, social 
legislation and responsible manage- 
ment. 

“But (1) Capitalism tends to sub- 
ordinate what should be the primary 
task of any economy — the meeting 
of human needs — to the economic 
advantages of those who have most 
power over its institutions. (2) It 
tends to produce serious inequalities. 
(3) It has developed a practical form 
of materialism in Western nations in 
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spite of their Christian background, 

for it has placed the greatest emphasis 

upon success in making money. (4) 

It has also kept the people of capi- 

talist countries subject to a kind of 

fate which has taken the form of such 
social catastrophies as mass unem- 
ployment.” 

Obviously one cannot assume that 
doctrinal differences with Marxism au- 
tomatically put the Church in the capi- 
talist corner. Rather, it takes the view 
that the moralities of man will outlive 
shifting economic dogma. 


By Denying 
Its Origin ... 

It is interesting to speculate here, how- 
ever, that whereas capitalism grew in 
part out of the Protestant revolt, the 
Protestant revolt was part and parcel of 
the rising tide of capitalist individual- 
ism. Thus a spiritual body which now 
attempts to avoid partisanship in a bit- 
ter war between individualism and the 
state conceivably may perish by denying 
its origins, by rising too far above the 
battle. 

If this does not happen, and if the 
power of the Protestant ideal can once 
again become a vital force contending 
for man’s loyalty, then neither Marxism 
nor capitalism may conquer the other. 
The alternative here is that a great new 
moral order, comparable to feudalism in 
its power but vastly different in its re- 
sults may sweep the Western world. 

“It is the responsibility of Chris- 
tians to seek new creative solutions 
which never allow either justice or 
freedom to destroy the other.” 

The authors here, too, are apparently 
unwilling to accept the logic of their re- 
port, for after castigating communism 
and capitalism, and pointing to an am- 
biguous third way for mankind, they 
descend almost to a civics class level 
with this conclusion: 


“But the social influence of the 
Church must come primarily from its 
influence upon its members through | 
constant teaching and preaching of 
Christian truth in ways that illuminat, 
the historical conditions in which men 
live and the problems which they 
face. The Church can be most effec. 
tive in society as it inspires its mem. 
bers to ask in a new way what their 
Christian responsibility is whenever ' 
they vote or discharge the duties of 
public office, whenever they influence 
public opinion, whenever they make | 
decisions as employers, or as workers, 
or in any other vocation to which | 
they may be called.” 

Finally the report admits the discrep. 
ancy between the high moral goals set 
forth and the opportunity to live by 
them publicly in many parts of the. 
world. “The responsible society of. 
which we have spoken represents, how. 
ever, the goal for which the churches in 
all lands must work.” 


Weak Proclamation 


The diagnosis of the spiritual ail- 
ments of modern man are penetrating. 
However, the World Council of Church. } 
es, in accepting “The Church and Disor- 
der of Society” finds itself not with plan 
for action, but with a weak proclama- 
tion that in a world where nothing is 
perfect we must all do the best we can. 

This report, then, is not the bold act 
of a Martin Luther nailing his 99 points 
to the church door. Instead, it reveals | 
an alarming tendency to devitalize the 
Protestant Church by setting the Church 
apart from the great struggle of our 
time — the struggle between the state 
and the single human being. 

Hallmark of the mastery of the state | 
over the individual is the end of free 
religious conviction. 

Hallmarks of the individual’s strug- 
gle against statism are the five basic 
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principles upon which a democratic cap- 

italism of free men is founded: 

(1) Private property 

(2) The free market 

(3) Competition 

(4) Profit and wage incentives 

(5) Government regulation but not gov- 
ernment control 

In “The Church and the Disorder of 
Society,” the Protestant Church elo- 
quently attacks the tyrant and the com- 
munist, but it extends only a grudging 
nod toward property (“the institution of 
property is not the root of corruption of 
human nature”) and ignores the other 
positive manifestations of man’s free- 
dom. In short, the Church seems to ac- 
cept the relationship between commun- 
ism and its own extermination. What it 
does not do is accept the relationship 
between its survival and the survival of 
economic freedom. 

Unwillingness Is Disappointing 

Most disappointing is the unwilling- 
ness of the World Council of Churches, 
or at least its inability under current 
conditions, to accept what Eisenhower 
calls “the inseparability of all the free- 
doms.” 

Despite these critical weaknesses, the 
report has great potential importance, 
but only if it is adequately debated. It 
should sharpen the normal facility with 
which Americans attack and seek to im- 
prove admitted defects in a system of 
democratic capitalism. It may intellectu- 
ally recondition certain parts of the 
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Church body which tend to accept some, 
if not all, of Marxist theory. The fact 
that the Church has tried to face the im- 
plications of economic man in a politi- 
cal age is undoubtedly encouraging. 


We Will Hope 


As citizens, fully conscious of the tre- 
mendous moral power of the Church, we 
can unite in hoping that its next step 
will be a genuine action program against 
any form of civil government whose au- 
thority and controls cut across the fol- 
lowing doctrine, quoted from the re- 
port: “Man is created and called to be 
a free being, responsible to God and 
his neighbor. Any tendencies in state 
and society depriving man of the possi- 
bility of acting responsibly are a denial 
of God’s intention for man and his work 
of salvation.” 

Democratic capitalism must be will- 
ing to fight it out along that line. Com- 
munism will never and cannot say as 
much. 

The Protestant Church, to remain 
vital, needs democratic capitalism as an 
ally as much as democratic capitalism 
needs the Protestant Church. Together, 
by adapting themselves continuously to 
the needs of responsible human beings, 
they can defeat an old enemy, the tyrant 
state, and build a new world. 

To achieve such a policy, to act upon 
it, and to carry its magnificent implica- 
tions to the people of the world is the 
public relations problem of the Protes- 
tant Church. 


“Public relations attempts to lay the cards of business on the table 
for all to see, and create sentiment for what business has done and is 
continuing to do. It has proven wise logic. It has done more to offset 
the growing tendency towards our turning from the American profit 
system than any other single act.” 

—Wricut A. Patterson, in “Experience Talks,” 
The Publisher’s Auxiliary, July 9, 1949. 
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@ An authoritative dissertation 
on how to convey 


| 
INFORMATION THROUGH FILM ss) 


By GLORIA WALDRON* 


5 pan FILM STANDS today as the newest 
and, perhaps, most powerful method 
of communication, with the possible ex- 
ception of television. It is obviously a 
tool that every public relations man 
should know and understand — yet how 
few of them do! 

One trouble is that too many public 
relations people approach the film sole- 
ly fram the viewpoint of immediate use. 
Is this a good film, and a good maker 
and will it be worth its cost? Those are 
hard and practical questions, to be sure, 
but they will be better answered if the 
PR director has some fundamental 
knowledge and appreciation of the me- 
dium as a whole. 

Film adds a new dimension to enlight- 
enment and education, just as printing 
did in the fifteenth century. It also adds 
a new dimension to art, entertainment, 
science, public relations and human re- 
lations. The use of sixteen-millimeter in- 
formation films is spreading in many 
countries. A recent UNESCO survey 
shows that seventeen countries are mak- 
ing and using educational films. Proba- 
bly nontheatrical films have been most 
significant in England and the Domin- 
ions, particularly Canada. 

Propaganda films were powerful 
weapons in Hitler-occupied Europe: 


*MISS WALDRON is in the education 
department of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. She is the author of a variety of 
articles and pamphlets, as well as of 
“THE INFORMATION FILM,” a book pre- 
pared for the Fund and the Public Library 
Inquiry, which the Columbia University 
Press will publish next month. 


wherever they had been, the Germans , 
left sixteen-millimeter projectors, some 
3,000 in France alone. Hitler used film } 
in a thoroughly knowing and frighten. | 
ing way — for mass propaganda (al. 
most mass hypnosis), for indoctrination, 
for scaring diplomats out of their wits, 
and for ritual and symbolic values. Ger. 
man film-use revealed undreamed-of po. } 
tentialities of film for mass communi. 
cation. 


Advantages of the Film Medium | 
for Adults 


There are hundreds of different kinds | 
of audiences for whom nontheatrical | 
films are made: for medical students, | 
school teachers, consumers, stockhold- 
ers, grade-school children, sales clerks, | 
farmers, policemen, as well as for the 
general adult public. 

Wherever specialized knowledge or} 
information needs to be imparted to a 
large group so as to have a vivid and 
lasting effect, a film may be the most 
effective way to present it. It may also 
be the proper way where the knowledge 
is of such a character that visualization 
is the only or the best way of presenting | 
it accurately and realistically. And it is ) 
likely to be the answer when the group | 
that is to be reached are not book 
readers. 

These, then, are four great education- 
al advantages of the screen: (1) the il- 
lusion of reality, which calls forth an 
active identification, makes the knowl 
edge “felt,” adds conviction and depth 
to the learning process; (2) many fields 
or aspects of knowledge cannot be ade- 
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quately presented in words or in still 
pictures or by any method excepting 
film; (3) many people who cannot or 
will not attend lectures, read books, 
pamphlets or editorials, travel abroad, 
or go to museums, will willingly see ed- 
ucational or informational films, be- 
cause they are already movie-goers, as a 
rule, and have pleasant associations with 
film-viewing; (4) the film focuses group 
attention more effectively than do other 
techniques. This is especially true of 
adults, who are apt to be bored and 
restless in a classroom or talky atmos- 
phere. 


Films and World War II 


The Second World War gave non- 
theatrical films in the United States their 
greatest chance for service and their 
greatest public recognition. Every mili- 
tary leader from General Marshall down 
has said that films were an indispensa- 
ble part of training, morale, and com- 
munication. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., has 
beautifully summed up this wartime ex- 
perience in Movies That Teach.* 


In developing films for . . . important 
educational purposes the Army applied to 
educational films the dramatic techniques 
hitherto used only in entertainment films. 
These techniques resulted in films which 
were emotionally possessive as well as in- 
tellectually stimulating, and, as a conse- 
quence, Army films penetrated deeper into 
the recesses of the human mind than do 
school films which coldly present a series 
of related facts without relating these 
facts to the backgrounds, interests, mo- 
tives, and actions of the people to whom 
they are shown. Behind the developments 
in Army films was a broad concept of the 
dynamics of human behavior, an empirical 
understanding of the reasons why people 
behave as they do, and a positive approach 
to the direction and control of human be- 
havior. In the past, schools and colleges 
have been primarily concerned with what 
people know, assuming that what they 
know will influence what they do. The 
* Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Movies That Teach. 
Dryden Press, New York, 1946, pp. 21-22. 


Army, on the other hand, was responsible 
for what men do as well as what they 
know, and, to make this responsibility 
even greater, for what men do under con- 
ditions which frequently call for supreme 
sacrifice of life or body. Its films, there- 
fore, dealt not only with what men must 
know but also what men must do, and 
why they must do it. 


Hoban points out that it is precisely 
this concept of the film that makes it an 
effective tool for business organizations, 
churches, community organizations, and 
labor unions, as well as for schools and 
colleges. 

A wartime audience of thirty or forty 
million people was created outside the 
theaters. No one knows how many fac- 
tory employees see sixteen-millimeter 
films now, how many club women show 
them at their meetings, how many Rot- 
ary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, lo- 
cal unions, and churches are using films. 
Without a doubt, there is potentially a 
greater audience for films outside thea- 
ters than within. 


Present Sixteen-Millimeter Film 
Production 

We do not even know exactly how 
many sixteen-millimeter sound projec- 
tors there are in the country to accom- 
modate the nontheatrical audience, and 
estimates go out of date almost as soon 
as they are put down on paper. But esti- 
mates in June 1949 cluster around 120,- 
000 (some go as high as 250,000) com- 
pared with 6,500 in 1936 and 40,000 in 
1946. A little less than two thirds of the 
projectors are probably in schools and 
colleges today. The rest are chiefly in 
churches, business offices, county agent 
extension offices, and libraries. It is esti- 
mated that before the war there were 
about 11,500 projectors in public 
schools. Now there are probably be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000. In 1940 only 
two public libraries had film collections. 
Now fifty-six have them, and many more 
plan to start a film collection. 
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INFORMATION THROUGH FILM 


| 


By GLORIA WALDRON* 


pane FILM STANDS today as the newest 
and, perhaps, most powerful method 
of communication, with the possible ex- 
ception of television. It is obviously a 
tool that every public relations man 
should know and understand — yet how 
few of them do! 

One trouble is that too many public 
relations people approach the film sole- 
ly fram the viewpoint of immediate use. 
Is this a good film, and a good maker 
and will it be worth its cost? Those are 
hard and practical questions, to be sure, 
but they will be better answered if the 
PR director has some fundamental 
knowledge and appreciation of the me- 
dium as a whole. 

Film adds a new dimension to enlight- 
enment and education, just as printing 
did in the fifteenth century. It also adds 
a new dimension to art, entertainment, 
science, public relations and human re- 
lations. The use of sixteen-millimeter in- 
formation films is spreading in many 
countries. A recent UNESCO survey 
shows that seventeen countries are mak- 
ing and using educational films. Proba- 
bly nontheatrical films have been most 
significant in England and the Domin- 
ions, particularly Canada. 

Propaganda films were powerful 
weapons in Hitler-occupied Europe: 


*MISS WALDRON is in the education 
department of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. She is the author of a variety of 
articles and pamphlets, as well as of 
“THE INFORMATION FILM,” a book pre- 
pared for the Fund and the Public Library 
Inquiry, which the Columbia University 
Press will publish next month. 


wherever they had been, the Germans , 
left sixteen-millimeter projectors, some 
3,000 in France alone. Hitler used film | 
in a thoroughly knowing and frighten. | 
ing way — for mass propaganda (al. 
most mass hypnosis), for indoctrination, 
for scaring diplomats out of their wits, 
and for ritual and symbolic values. Ger. 
man film-use revealed undreamed-of po. } 
tentialities of film for mass communi- 


cation. 


Advantages of the Film Medium | 
for Adults 


There are hundreds of different kinds | 
of audiences for whom nontheatrical | 
films are made: for medical students, , 
school teachers, consumers, stockhold- 
ers, grade-school children, sales clerks, | 
farmers, policemen, as well as for the 
general adult public. 

Wherever specialized knowledge or} 
information needs to be imparted to a 
large group so as to have a vivid and 
lasting effect, a film may be the most 
effective way to present it. It may also 
be the proper way where the knowledge 
is of such a character that visualization — 
is the only or the best way of presenting | 
it accurately and realistically. And it is 
likely to be the answer when the group 
that is to be reached are not book 
readers. 

These, then, are four great education- 
al advantages of the screen: (1) the il 
lusion of reality, which calls forth an 
active identification, makes the knowl 
edge “felt,” adds conviction and depth 
to the learning process; (2) many fields 
or aspects of knowledge cannot be ade- 
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quately presented in words or in still 
pictures or by any method excepting 
film; (3) many people who cannot or 
will not attend lectures, read books, 
pamphlets or editorials, travel abroad, 
or go to museums, will willingly see ed- 
ucational or informational films, be- 
cause they are already movie-goers, as a 
rule, and have pleasant associations with 
film-viewing; (4) the film focuses group 
attention more effectively than do other 
techniques. This is especially true of 
adults, who are apt to be bored and 
restless in a classroom or talky atmos- 
phere. 


Films and World War II 


The Second World War gave non- 
theatrical films in the United States their 
greatest chance for service and their 
greatest public recognition. Every mili- 
tary leader from General Marshall down 
has said that films were an indispensa- 
ble part of training, morale, and com- 
munication. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., has 
beautifully summed up this wartime ex- 
perience in Movies That Teach.* 


In developing films for . . . important 
educational purposes the Army applied to 
educational films the dramatic techniques 
hitherto used only in entertainment films. 
These techniques resulted in films which 
were emotionally possessive as well as in- 
tellectually stimulating, and, as a conse- 
quence, Army films penetrated deeper into 
the recesses of the human mind than do 
school films which coldly present a series 
of related facts without relating these 
facts to the backgrounds, interests, mo- 
tives, and actions of the people to whom 
they are shown. Behind the developments 
in Army films was a broad concept of the 
dynamics of human behavior, an empirical 
understanding of the reasons why people 
behave as they do, and a positive approach 
to the direction and control of human be- 
havior. In the past, schools and colleges 
have been primarily concerned with what 
people know, assuming that what they 
know will influence what they do. The 
* Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Movies That Teach. 
Dryden Press, New York, 1946, pp. 21-22. 


Army, on the other hand, was responsible 
for what men do as well as what they 
know, and, to make this responsibility 
even greater, for what men do under con- 
ditions which frequently call for supreme 
sacrifice of life or body. Its films, there- 
fore, dealt not only with what men must 
know but also what men must do, and 
why they must do it. 

Hoban points out that it is precisely 
this concept of the film that makes it an 
effective tool for business organizations, 
churches, community organizations, and 
labor unions, as well as for schools and 
colleges. 

A wartime audience of thirty or forty 
million people was created outside the 
theaters. No one knows how many fac- 
tory employees see sixteen-millimeter 
films now, how many club women show 
them at their meetings, how many Rot- 
ary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, lo- 
cal unions, and churches are using films. 
Without a doubt, there is potentially a 
greater audience for films outside thea- 
ters than within. 


Present Sixteen-Millimeter Film 
Production 

We do not even know exactly how 
many sixteen-millimeter sound projec- 
tors there are in the country to accom- 
modate the nontheatrical audience, and 
estimates go out of date almost as soon 
as they are put down on paper. But esti- 
mates in June 1949 cluster around 120,- 
000 (some go as high as 250,000) com- 
pared with 6,500 in 1936 and 40,000 in 
1946. A little less than two thirds of the 
projectors are probably in schools and 
colleges today. The rest are chiefly in 
churches, business offices, county agent 
extension offices, and libraries. It is esti- 
mated that before the war there were 
about 11,500 projectors in public 
schools. Now there are probably be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000. In 1940 only 
two public libraries had film collections. 
Now fifty-six have them, and many more 
plan to start a film collection. 
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A sixteen-millimeter noninflammable 
sound film, thirty minutes running time, 
can be packed into a can barely a foot 
in diameter, weighing less than two 
pounds. It can be shipped anywhere in 
the country for a few cents. It can be 
projected in any room that has electric 
current, and a generator can bring cur- 
rent into any room. With dusk and a 
shadow screen, even the room is unnec- 
essary. 

Nearly 5,500 sixteen-millimeter edu- 
cational films are listed in the 1948 
Educational Film Guide (compiled an- 
nually since 1936). Probably between 
500 and 1,000 nontheatrical films are 
now being produced each year. The new 
projectors in schools and communities 
mean that more films are urgently 
needed — and better films. The war not 
only increased the demand for films, it 
changed the standards for nontheatrical 
production. Government, Army and 
Navy production employed the finest 
technicians available, and their films are 
monuments to the power of the educa- 
tional and the documentary screen. Wit- 
ness, “The True Glory,” “The Negro 
Soldier,” “Memphis Belle,” “The Battle 
of San Pietro,” and the “Why We Fight” 


series. 


Types of Sixteen-Millimeter Films 

Any definitions have to be fairly ar- 
bitrary when terms are used as loosely 
as they are in the sixteen-millimeter 
field and when films differ so widely as 
to subject matter, technique, and pur- 
pose. For the sake of clarity, it is prob- 
ably necessary to be arbitrary and de- 
fine the various types of films, but one 
must keep in mind that films are as di- 
verse as books and as impossible to 
classify rigorously. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main 
types: entertainment and nonentertain- 
ment (comparable to fiction and non- 
fiction in books). The entertainment 


films include sixteen-millimeter reduc. 
tions of animated cartoons, westerns, 
musicals, and many Hollywood films 
that eventually find their way into the 
narrow-gauge market after sales to the 


regular theaters have been exhausted, 
Many foreign films and film classics also 
are “entertainment” films, although they 
may be viewed more for aesthetic and 

historical purposes than for sheer enter. 
tainment. Some film people prefer to 
call the entertainment films “fictional 
films.” Either term will do. 


Industrial Films 

The range of nonentertainment or 
nonfictional films is staggering. In terms 
of cost and quantity, probably the larg. 
est category is the industrial film: that 
is, advertising films, goodwill films for 
customers and employees, and training 
films. Many businesses have film bud. 
gets running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Sometimes they hire their 
own producers; sometimes they tum| 
over their film problems to the advertis- 
ing agency that handles their account. 
Most of the largest advertising agencies 
have motion picture departments. Cer. 
tain producers specialize in producing 
industrial films. Some of these are Jam- 
Handy, Audio, Caravel, Wilding Pic 
tures and Pathescope. 

An industrial film may be a five-min- 
ute glamorization of the sponsor’s prod- 
uct, or it may be a feature-length history 
of the industry. It may deal with a prob- 
lem only indirectly connected with the 
sponsor’s product . . . travel, for exam- 
ple, or nutrition or child care. Some 
very fine educational films have been 
made by business enterprises. These are 
often used by schools and community 
groups. Such “sponsored films” are us 
ually free to the exhibitor. Often, indus 
trial films are filled with too much bls 
tant advertising to please anyone but the 
sponsor. But many firms have mate 
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splendid historical or educational films 
that contained little or no direct adver- 
tising. In fact, the first American film 
to use documentary technique through- 
out, “Nanook of the North,” was spon- 
sored by a fur company — Revillon 
Freres. “Nanook,” which was made in 
1922 by Robert Flaherty, is a film clas- 
sic today. 

Many businesses are using the screen 
as an educator for their own employees 
or for their dealers. Training and infor- 
mation films can knit together the em- 
ployees of a large corporation as no 
other method can. General Electric has 
made many such films. The Bell Tele- 
phone Company and United Airlines 
have produced fine color films whose 
sole purpose is to make switchboard 
operators and reservation clerks aware 
of the importance of their jobs and of 
doing them well. Sometimes the greatest 
contribution of such a film lies in its 
boost to the morale of the obscure clerk 
— after all, the company made that 
beautiful, expensive film just for him. 


Classroom Films 


After the industrial films, classroom 
instructional films are probably the most 
numerous in the nonentertainment field. 

Many classroom and teaching films 
are used by adult groups, as prints may 
usually be rented or purchased by non- 
school groups, too. Few classroom films 
will fail to hold some interest for adults. 
The magic of the screen overcomes a 
great many limitations. But most class- 
room films are too dependent on talk, 
too pedantic, and too stilted to be good 
films for any audience. But the children 
may have no choice. Still, a large por- 
tion of several library collections for 
adult users are made up of schoolroom 
films. Since not enough good sixteen- 
millimeter films are produced for adult 
use, film users turn in desperation to 


classroom films to make up the deficit. 
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Fortunately, classroom films are getting 
better. Producers are experimenting with 
different lengths, use of music and color, 
and a more dramatic approach, so both 
children and adults can look forward to 
better educational films — better in the 
film sense, at least. 

Low budgets have always _handi- 
capped the classroom producers. They 
operate on a painfully narrow margin; 
consequently the use of color or music 
may make the difference between profit 
on a low-cost picture or loss on a high- 
cost film. Until recently, the market was 
simply too small to attract competent 
film people or to permit the use of 
“frills” in the hope that if the films 
could be made more attractive they 
would sell more widely. Now both school 
and adult markets are daily expanding, 
and quality is vastly more important 
than it was. The widening of competi- 
tion in the school field is the liveliest 
proof of the growth of the market. 


Documentary and Information Films 


Entertainment films, advertising and 
industry-training films, and classroom 
films are fairly well-defined, homogene- 
ous classifications. “Documentary,” our 
fourth type of sixteen-millimeter film, is 
just the opposite. Gradually, the term 
has become an inclusive one covering 
any kind of film that doesn’t fit into 
the other categories, although it once 
had a very explicit meaning. 

Originally, “documentary film” meant 
a film that portrayed real people in a 
real social situation: “Nanook of the 
North,” “The City,” “The River,” 
“Night Mail,” “Song of Ceylon,” and 
“The Plough That Broke the Plains” are 
fine examples of true documentaries. 

Most of the so-called documentary 
films now use actors or sets, sometimes 
mixing actors with real characters; some 
of them employ animation for some or 
all the sequences. Flaherty is the only 
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producer who continues to make great 
documentaries in the pristine sense of 
the word. To all except students of the 
film, documentary no longer refers to 
technique, but to subject matter. If a 
film deals seriously and informatively 
with atomic energy, folk dancing, oil 
drilling, rural electrification, or world 
trade, it is considered a documentary. 
Sometimes the term “information film” 
is used synonymously with “documen- 
tary.” 

It is the spirit of the film, rather than 
the actual form, which determines 
whether it uses the documentary ap- 
proach or not. A simple five-minute film 
on care of the teeth that is made with an 
eye to authenticity and creative use of 
the camera can be made in the docu- 
mentary manner. Sincerity, realism, an 
eye for detail, a probing for hidden and 
underlying meanings, and an artist’s a- 
wareness of the essential qualities of 
things and people are more important 
than whether the film uses actors or what 
its subject is. 

Many a documentary is dull and ama- 
teurish, but the great ones have vitality, 
impact, and integrity that fuses into a 
revelatory experience, as do great mu- 
sic, literature and painting. The screen, 


too, can reveal, deeply and meaning- 
fully. 


Propaganda in Documentaries 


A good many prominent citizens — 
especially businessmen and legislators — 
have long looked with skepticism on 
adult documentary-information films, 
because they fear that the articulate 
makers and users of these films are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, propagand- 
ists of one sort or another. Some pro- 
ducers do not hesitate to manipulate the 
screen in the service of their own ideolo- 
gies even when the film is not intended, 
by subject or purpose, to do so. Some 
documentary and information film pro- 


ducers subscribe to immature political 
and economic theories that creep into 
their films. But some do not. Intelligent 
sponsors — business, government, or 
foundations — must learn to discrimi. 
nate. They must learn to discriminate, 


because a film is without integrity when | 


the producer is manipulating it to his 
own private ideological ends, whether 
the ends are good, bad, or indifferent. 

An enlightening illustration of hidden 
and distorted propaganda is to be found 
in the United Electrical Workers Union 
film “Deadline for Action” (later re. 
titled “Men Against Money”) and the 
Research Institute of America’s “Cross. 
roads for America.” Many business 
groups in this country saw “Deadline 
for Action,” the UERWA film, and were 
infuriated by its Communist-inspired at- 
tack on “monopoly capitalism.” It was 
so effective in film terms, in spite of its 
gross inaccuracies and distortions, that 
they winced. Only one group, however, 
the Research Institute of America, 
stopped fuming long enough to make an 
answer to it — “Crossroads for Amer- 
ica.” “Crossroads” was almost as effec- 
tive as “Deadline” in film terms, but suf- 
fered from the same evident desire to 
propagandize the audience. Instead of 
sticking to its main theme of showing 
how Communists work in labor unions, 
it attempted to sell the audience, with- 
out adequate evidence, on a whole eco- 
nomic and political philosophy. 

It is interesting to note how both of 
these films used some of the same sym- 
bols — the Lincoln monument, for ex- 


ample — to elicit an emotional response _ 


and identification from the audience. 
Louisiana Story 
An exceptional film, both in beauty 
and freedom from propaganda, was re- 


leased last year (June 1948). Robert 
Flaherty — creator of “Nanook” and 
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America’s Greatest Public Relations Program 


By KEN WELLS 
Executive Vice President, Freedom's Foundation 


HE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE is in 
a. danger today than it has ever 
been since it was established by the rat- 
ification of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. This, admittedly, is a 
strong statement; yet it is easily justified 
by history. What crisis faced by the 
young republic of America ever equalled 
the stealthy, entirely undercover, totali- 
tarian peril the United States faces 
today ? 

Our nation was born of a democratic, 
grassroots revolution against tyranny, as 
exemplified by the “taxation without 
representation” imposed by George III 
of England upon his American colonies. 
America’s first subsequent peril, which 
brought about the War of 1812, was as 
open and as obnoxious as King George’s 
tea tax had been. Then came the border 


_ dispute of the Mexican War; the tragic 
. | difference of opinion behind the War 


Between the States; and a second border 
dispute, this time dignified by the word 
“imperialism” because Spain, our ad- 
versary, was moving across the seas. 
Not one of these perils that America 
faced and conquered in the past was 
camouflaged by the cloak of conspiracy 
and deception that typifies modern to- 
talitarianism. Quite to the contrary, the 
peril in each case was all too obvious. 
And the same thing was true of World 
War I, when the Germans made an open 
assault eastward; and of World War II, 
when they made an open assault west- 
ward. These threats to America were 
characterized by their astounding arro- 
gance, and not by any such tactics of 
deceit as the totalitarians have devel- 
oped today. Even the Nazis of World 
War II, though they were certainly cap- 
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able of all the deceits of modern totali- 
tarianism, were nonetheless subject to 
Prussianism, which was at least an ex- 
treme of the ancient and comparatively 
honorable science of militarism. 

Today, in the summer of 1949, four 
years after our victory in World War 
II, our national government has just be- 
gun to explore a new kind of threat 
against the American way of life: a new 
kind of threat, but not a new threat. 
Soviet Communism, by its own arrogant 
admission in its literature, has ever since 
its very inception been dedicated to 
ruthless world conquest. Virtually no- 
body took this threat seriously during 
the “Twenties. But it grew considerably. 
Hardly anybody took it seriously during 
the "Thirties. And it grew considerably 
more; especially when Soviet Russia fi- 
nally was officially recognized by the 
United States during the first New Deal 
administration. 

When Russia invaded little Finland 
several years later, and again when Rus- 
sia gave guarantees in the East so that 
the Nazis could go to war in the West, 
the Soviet threat to America and to the 
world suffered a temporary setback. 
America was alerted and aroused. But 
then the Nazis turned East. Russia and 
America became fervent allies for the 
duration of World War II. 

What has happened to this alliance 
since V-Day? The newspapers have told 
the story of the Iron Curtain, the Block- 
ade of Berlin in Central Europe; and 
the story of Korea and the conquest of 
China in East Asia. But they have hardly 
begun to tell the story of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations on our own home front, 


the United States. 
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The Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss 
affair, the bail-jumping of Gerhart Eis- 
ler, lend themselves far better to feature 
story treatment than to serious political 
analysis. Nor is the current treason trial 
of America’s twelve top Communists 
without dramatic possibilities. However 
this unprecedented trial turns out — and 
the verdict will have been far too many 
years in coming — Communism will still 
represent the greatest threat America has 
ever known. If the top Communists on 
trial are not found guilty of treason, 
they naturally will resume their director- 
ship of their fanatically vigorous, utter- 
ly ruthless and unprincipled nation-wide 
and world-wide revolutionary movement. 
If these top Communists are found guil- 
ty, it is axiomatic that the directorship 
of the revolution will go to their lieuten- 
ants who, forced underground, will oper- 
ate with more stealth — and efficiency 
— than ever. 


One Man’s Defense 


But while the Communist movement 
toward revolution has steadily been gath- 
ering momentum for many years, under 
an indifferent Federal government, this 
movement has been carefully watched 
by at least a few alert and loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. One of the foremost patri- 
ots in this small but significant minority 
has been Edward F. Hutton, a man who 
started from scratch, earned a fortune 
through his own initiative, and deter- 
mined that his opportunities should 
never be denied to younger men by the 
Communists. 

Hutton gave up his vast commercial 
interests as early as 1935 to devote his 
entire time to an aggressive defense of 
the American way of life, as against 
every form of totalitarianism. Working 
entirely alone, with his own money, he 
blanketed the United States with pamph- 
lets, radio broadcasts, and newspaper 
broadsides warning against the steady 


infiltration of Communism in govern. 


ment and in industry. Hutton spent | 


thousands of dollars. In return he asked 
only that the American people awaken 
to their peril. After nearly 15 years, dur. 
ing most of which time the Communists 
were allowed to grow stronger and 
stronger, history suddenly began to 
prove that Ed Hutton was right. Be. 
lated recognition came also to others 
who had been working at the same task: 
the often-ridiculed Congressional Com. 
mittee on Un-American Affairs; the 
Committee for Economic Development; 
the Joint Committee on Improvement of 
Public Understanding of Our Economic 
System, set up by the nation’s leading 
advertisers and advertising agencies; 
and the American Heritage Foundation, 
originators of the Freedom Train. 


Hutton’s Scoffers Disillusioned 


After V-E Day, the beautiful wartime 
friendship between Russia and _ the 
United States rapidly turned sour. While 
Russia had been very glad to accept 
billions in American aid during the war, 
Russia had no intention of giving Amer- 
ica her rightful share of political con- 
trol in Central Europe after it had been 
liberated. Millions of well-meaning 
Americans — not a few of whom had 
scoffed at Ed Hutton’s warning all a- 
long — were bitterly disillusioned. Their 
disillusionment over Russia turned to 
shock and panic soon afterwards, when 
belated government investigations began 
to reveal what Soviet agents — most of 
them native-born American traitors — 
had been up to. 

The ordinary American’s attitude to- 
ward Russia and Communism has 
changed radically in the four years since 
V-E Day. Yet the full story of Commun- 
ist treachery here on the home front has 
hardly begun to be told. It does not lie 
merely in the handful of notorious trai- 
tors the government has finally brought 
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to trial. Communism and socialism and 
the other varieties of totalitarianism 
have been seeping into the entire Amer- 
ican political, industrial, and social 
structure, like poison into a healthy 
body — and with the same effect. 


The New Deal 


This degeneration-through-socializa- 
tion has been in progress for two dec- 
ades or more. It probably got its real 
start with the Wall Street Crash of 1929. 
The crafty Communist propagandists 
capitalized fully on this and the Depres- 
sion that followed. They said — and 
probably believed — that the capitalist 
economic system was wrecked beyond 
repair, and that their day had come at 
last. Of course it didn’t turn out that 
way. Yet during the “Thirties and the 
New Deal, both the United States Gov- 
ernment and the traditional Freedom 
philosophy on which it was built under- 
went a radical change. While few if any 
of the top New Dealers were Commun- 
ists, they set up a program that at- 
tracted the comrades in droves. Most of 
the Communists who went to work for 
the New Deal did so secretly, taking the 
most confidential government jobs they 
could get without revealing that they 
were Soviet spies. The few Communists 
who were willing to confess their affilia- 
tion — Earl Browder and the like — 
beat the drum for the New Deal because 
they believed it was a firm step in the 
direction of socialism and, hence, a step 
closer to Communism. They were right! 
The New Deal may look pale today when 
compared to the bright pink government 
of socialist England. Yet as regards the 
political philosophy of the people, the 
New Deal brought about as much change 
in America as the Bevin administration 
has in England. America was pushed 
across the boundary line between free 
enterprise and “a planned economy.” 
The man in the street was taught to think 
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exclusively in terms of “security.” All 
too often, he forgot about freedom en- 
tirely. 

In line with this trend, the New Deal- 
ers became more and more hospitable to 
the Communists and their fellow-travel- 
ers. Radicals of all shades were taken 
under the government’s protective wing. 
Red-baiting suddenly became as shame- 
ful as wife-beating. Yet nobody bothered 
to ask why the radicals who had sworn 
to communize America should be above 
criticism. 


Great Threat 


As a result, the Reds easily wormed 
their way into comfortable and/or strat- 
egic niches all over the American scene, 
in government, in the schools, in the 
labor unions, in publishing, even in cer- 
tain churches. They thrived for years, 
unmolested. Just as an example of how 
thoroughly they became entrenched and 
of how casually the public came to ac- 
cept them, consider something that hap- 
pened as late as this past June. The Na- 
tional Education Association, backed by 
General Eisenhower as president of Co- 
lumbia University, said in a routine re- 
port that “Members of the Communist 
Party of the United States should not 
be employed as teachers.”” Many news- 
papers used their biggest type to head- 
line the story. But there is no real news 
in the report that men of Eisenhower’s 
stature recognize Communism as an 
evil. The real news is in the sorry fact 
that we have become so tolerant of Com- 
munism that we are astonished when a 
national leader strikes back at it. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Com- 
munism is the greatest threat America 
has ever faced. But early in June, this 
greatest threat was countered with 
America’s greatest public relations pro- 
gram, Freedom’s Foundation, Inc. This 
new, affirmative organization has set it- 
self up as an immovable object — in the 
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path of an allegedly irresistible force. 
As in all such cases, either the object 
or the force must soon alter its adjec- 
tive. And Freedom’s Foundation is de- 
termined to remain “immovable” — a 
rampart of democracy impervious to the 
totalitarians, whether they attack as Tar- 
tars or termites. 


Universal Recognition 


When the incorporation of Freedom’s 
Foundation was announced, the Ameri- 
can press paid immediate tribute to the 
new organization. The New York Times, 
universally recognized as the nation’s 
“newspaper of record,” considered the 
announcement worthy of a two-column 
story on Page One, with a substantial 
run-over on an inside page. The Herald 
Tribune devoted most of a straight col- 
umn to the story. The New York Daily 
Mirror said editorially: “A development 
in the right direction, to which this news- 
paper wishes all success, is the incor- 
poration here of Freedom’s Foundation, 
Inc., an outgrowth of efforts by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of Nation- 
al Advertisers to create a better under- 
standing of the American way of life. 

“Tt is planned to make annual awards 
for the best contributions to that under- 
standing, particularly clearer knowledge 
of our free enterprise economy, with the 
prizes comparable in amount to the an- 
nual Nobel selections. 

“The Nobel prizes are given for, a- 
mong other achievements, contributions 
toward the peace of the world. 

“In a world that has retrogressed by 
and large back to tyranny, brutality, 
dictatorship and actual human slavery, 
Freedom’s Foundation’s awards aim at 
stopping the trend of reaction and en- 
hancing the allure of the one thing more 
important than peace. We wish the pro- 
ject success in stirring that vital vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty.” 


Nationally-respected individuals, as 
well as the newspapers, were quick to 
recognize the immense value of Free. 
dom’s Foundation, and to give their 
blessings. Perhaps the most distinguished 
individual American of all those who 
sent congratulations was the only living 
ex-President of the United States, Mr, 
Herbert Hoover. The Herald Tribune led 


off its story of the Foundation with a | 


reference to the Hoover endorsement, ex- 
pressed in a letter to the present writer 
in these words: 

“T believe that Freedom’s Foundation, 
offering its awards to ail Americans, will 
dramatically present the superiority of 
the freedom philosophy and give our 
people renewed incentive to express 
their faith in the American way of life.” 

Another nationally known statesman, 
the late Governor Beauford H. Jester of 
Texas, wrote as follows: ‘The desire and 
plan of the Freedom’s Foundation to 
direct attention to those traditions, at- 
tributes and attitudes that are most truly 
reflective of the American way of life 
have my heartiest approval.” 


Another Testimonial 


A third dignitary, Dr. Harold E. Stas- 
sen, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and former Governor of Minne- 
sota, has become the first, non-voting 
chairman of the Foundation’s awards 
jury. In accepting the chairmanship, Dr. 
Stassen said: “The projected awards, 
properly developed, should be a signi- 
ficant factor in stimulating the increased 
understanding of our free way of life, 
and in adding to the vigor and intelli- 
gence of its defense and expansion.” 

What is there about Freedom’s Foun- 
dation that has instantaneously attracted 
such favorable comment from such 


prominent people? One of the Founda- 
tion’s vice chairmen, Mr. Guy M. Rush, 
explains it with disarming brevity. “The 
Foundation has only two functions,” 
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Rush often declares. “The first function 
is to collect the money for the awards; 
and the second is to give the money 
away.” That sums it up pretty well, and 
certainly very briefly. Freedom’s Foun- 
dation is not a propaganda organization, 
Mr. Rush admonishes. At least sixty 
“Save America” outfits are taking care 
of that. Freedom’s Foundation has a 
much more ambitious program — yet a 
much simpler creed: Stimulate the peo- 
ple of America to express their own 
views on the American way of life. And 
when you come to think of it, that is a 
pretty big idea, a pretty big public rela- 
tions program in the most literal and 
the best sense of the term. What organi- 
zation of uniform opinion (and that 
means by its very definition a small 
minority group) can compete with a 
wide-open organization that solicits and 
rewards, after fair and American-style 
competition, the opinions of more than 
140,000,000 people? 


Incentive, Opportunity 


Similarly, incentive goes hand-in-hand 
with competition in the program of 
Freedom’s Foundation, just as it does in 
our American free enterprise economic 
system. And what incentive Freedom’s 
Foundation offers! Even in its first year, 
as an infant organization with all its 
growing ahead of it, the Foundation is 
going to make awards more substantial 
than the venerable Nobel Peace Prizes. 

This brings up the subject of oppor- 
tunity, which, as a corollary of freedom, 
stands indivisible with competition and 
incentive in the American system of free 
enterprise. Freedom’s Foundation offers 
vastly more opportunity, as well as more 
financial reward, than the Nobel Prizes. 
The last-mentioned prizes go to the 
world’s most distinguished authorities in 
only five highly specialized fields (chem- 
istry, physics, physiology or medicine, 
literature, and the cause of international 
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peace). Freedom’s Foundation, on the 
other hand, is concerned only with the 
defense of the American Way of Life. 
Yet its awards, ranging from $100 to 
$10,000, will be divided into more than 
15 categories, so selected that every 
American citizen from the most modest 
high school orator to the most distin- 
guished United States Senator will be 
eligible — in the American tradition of 
free and equal opportunity. Fundamen- 
tally, the Freedom’s Foundation Awards 
will go each year to the best: 35 mm 
motion picture, union publication, radio 
program, sermon, 16 mm motion pic- 
ture, company publication, newspaper 
editorial, advertising campaign, maga- 
zine article, Senate address, House of 
Representatives address, and union edu- 
cational program. This merely suggests 
the scope of the awards, occupationwise. 
Several other categories will be added. 


Selecting Awards Recipients 


Of course the significance of the Free- 
dom’s Foundation awards will be deter- 
mined as much by the selection of the 
awards jury as by the eligibility rules 
for award contestants. But the manner 
in which the Foundation is choosing its 
juries is as open and as unarbitrary as 
the manner in which it is choosing its 
award contestants — the American peo- 
ple at large. Each year the chairman of 
the National Awards Jury, who will not 
vote, will be a distinguished university 
or college president. He will preside 
over an Award Panel of sixty members, 
consisting of 20 eminent jurists from 
State supreme courts, 20 executives of 
the largest and oldest patriotic and mili- 
tary organizations, and 20 executives of 
national civic and service clubs. From 
this panel of 60 civic leaders, the annual 
jury of 21 distinguished men and women 
will be chosen by lot. What other pos- 
sible arrangement could be so complete- 
ly democratic? 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICERS | 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 


HE IDEA of an Association of Mu- 

nicipal Public Relations Officers 
(AMPRO), recently brought to reality 
by official organization, was developed 
by Eric Carlson, associate editor of The 
American City Magazine, and Henry 
Davis Nadig, public relations director of 
the New York Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, who worked together for nearly 
two years in preparing for its creation. 

Quite appropriately, Harold S. But- 
tenheim, editor of The American City, 
keynoted the organization meeting on 
June 17 in New York City. 

At its first national (organization) 
meeting, AMPRO elected Harold S. 
Rand, public relations officer and deputy 
commissioner of commerce, Rochester, 
N. Y., as president. Alvin Gardner, pub- 
lic relations director, Teaneck, N. J.; 
David Apter, director of information, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Martin R. Haley, 
public relations director, St. Paul, 
Minn.; and David R. McGuire, Jr., di- 
rector of public relations, New Orleans, 
La., are vice-presidents. Carlson is sec- 
retary-treasurer and Nadig is executive 
director. 

Officers are members of the governing 
board which includes: Edward T. Beall, 
public relations officer, Norfolk, Va.; 
Winfield Best, director of public tela- 
tions, American Municipal Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank E. Feliz, assistant to 
general manager, San Francisco Bay 
Area Council; Melvin R. Freeman, pub- 
lic relations manager, National Fire 
Protection Association, Boston, Mass., 
and William Sylvester, public relations 
officer, Department of Public Works, 
New York City. 

The infant organization’s general ob- 
jective, as defined in its constitution, is 
“to aid in combatting civic inertia and 


strengthening municipal democracy by | 
making government operations more un. | 
derstandable.” Specific objectives are: 

1) To provide a clearing house for 
the exchange of information and experi. 
ence in municipal public relations. 

2) To stimulate the growth of official 
municipal public relations through or. 
ganized leadership and action. 

3) To promote public and official un. 
derstanding of the functions and princi- 
ples of municipal public relations. 

4) To encourage recognition of the 
municipal public relations profession as _ 
a non-political activity of government. 

To carry out these objectives, the gov. | 
erning board authorized the gradual de. | 
velopment of a program by the executive — 
committee, including a publication, case | 
histories, monographs, a library on mu- 
nicipal public relations, bibliographies | 
and consulting service. 

Behind the AMPRO movement lies 
the effort to pull together the many fa. 
cets of municipal public relations toward 
official recognition of the importance of 
clear concept and policy. 


Evidence that municipal public rela- 


tions was not actually recognized as a 
thing in itself came strikingly to view 
when a questionnaire on the subject, sent 
out in 1947, revealed only a mere hand. | 
ful of true public relations departments | 


in municipal government and also the ! 


fact that in some cases existing depart- 
ments were not really recognized for 
what they were. 

Interest in municipal public relations 
— and the feasibility of an organized 
effort to promote it and its purposes — 
broadened at the National Conference 
on Government held by the National 
Municipal League in Boston last Novem- 


(Please Turn to Page 28) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
TO SPEED SALES 


By L. ROHE WALTER* 
Director of Public Relations, The Flintkote Company 


HILE the “Once-Over” Company is 
Westine razor blades and my com- 
pany makes and sells Flintkote building 
materials and industrial products, I be- 
lieve our experience and that of other 
companies with which I am familiar in 
using market and opinion research as a 
basis upon which a sound public rela- 
tions program is built can be helpful to 
you since the principles and techniques 
used are essentially the same. 

Before discussing your problem of 
maintaining profits despite lower prices 
for products in a growing competitive 
market; the disappearance of inventory 
profits; and the narrowing of profit mar- 
gins as payrolls continue to be the ma- 
jor item of high operating costs, let’s 
define “public relations” so that we may 
avoid any possible misunderstanding as 
to its meaning, its potentialities and its 
limitations. 

Public relations, according to Boston 
University School of Public Relations, 
represents an all-embracing conception 
of human relationships and recognizes 
that society progresses substantially in 
proportion to the success with which its 
members develop an understanding and 
appreciation of one another. Consequent- 
ly, public relations impinges on all me- 
dia of social communication and con- 
tributes to their development. 


*Eprtors Note: From a talk by L. Rohe 
Walter, Director of Public Relations, The 
Flintkote Company, before The Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, June 14, 1949. Mr. 
Walter is President, N. Y. Chapter of the 
Society; Editor-in-Chief, McGraw-Hill Library 
of Business Management; Lecturer on Selling, 
School of Business, Columbia University; Past 
President, Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


To many manufacturers and business- 
men public relations is regarded as a 
highly organized and complex activity, 
frequently selfish and ulterior in its mo- 
tives, carried on by large corporate bod- 
ies. With this fixed viewpoint, they may 
feel that their concerns are not faced 
with any problem of public relations; 
therefore, they take little or no interest 
in this potentially powerful promotional 
activity. 

In reality, public relations means “re- 
lations with people,” and any business, 
large or small, has relations with people. 
In these days of increased competition, 
the right kind of relationships with cus- 
tomers, prospective customers, employ- 
ees, stockholders, and the general public 
are not only highly desirable as a form 
of business insurance but commercially 
profitable as well, be the business large 
or small. 

In the simplest terms possible, public 
relations is the art of getting along with 
the public . . . recognizing that next to 
doing the right thing the most important 
thing is to let the public know you are 
doing the right thing, and understanding 
that it is not enough to give employees 
a square deal — they must be shown 
they are getting it! 

With these statements as to policy, 
philosophy and techniques mutually un- 
derstood, let’s get down to brass tacks as 
to what can be done by the “Once-Over” 
Company, public relations-wise, in an 
integrated program involving both in- 
ternal and external operations. 

In considering this problem as a 
whole, as well as in studying markets 
and consumer and sales trends, we must 
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fully evaluate a significant social-eco- 
nomic change dramatized by Everett R. 
Smith, Director of Research, Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. in a recent address 
before the 37th Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 

“Who are the consumers whose reac- 
tions must be known and understood? 
The people on the hill, on the avenue, 
the white collar workers, the minor ex- 
ecutives, are but a part and increasingly 
less important part of the consumer mar- 
ket. Professor Sumner Slichter in his 
recent book, The American Economy has 
expressed it— 


American Economy Laboristic 


‘The American economy is a laboristic 
economy, or at least is rapidly becoming 
one. By this I mean that employees are 
the most influential group in the com- 
munity and that the economy is run in 
their interest more than in the interest 
of any other economic group. A com- 
munity composed almost entirely of em- 
ployees must be expected to have its own 
distinctive culture — its own scales of 
value. The fact that employees are sup- 
planting businessmen as the most in- 
fluential group in the community means 
that basic and far-reaching changes are 
impending in the civilization of the 
United States.’ 

“Who are the people today who have 
the money to buy most of the products 
of industry and agriculture? They are 
the families with incomes ranging from 
$40 to $100 per week. Of all those fami- 
lies in the $2,000 to $5,000 income 
group wage earner families are 72%; 
they are:15% of all the families with in- 
comes of over $5,000 a year. 

“The 20 million wage earner families 
are today half of all the families in this 
country, nearly 60% of all the non- 
agricultural families. 

“In the Management Record of the Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Board for 
last December, it was stated: 

“Tn 1914, it took an average of thirty 
hours of work for a factory employee ty 
earn the money to feed his family for a 
week. Today, twelve hours of work will 
purchase the family’s food for that peri. 
od. This increased purchasing power of 
an hour of work has been made possible 
by a 500% rise in wages against only a | 
little more than 150% rise in food costs’ 

“As was stated by Kenneth Kramer, 
Executive Editor of Business Week a 
the Boston Conference on Distribution— 

“‘The white collar class is losing 
ground steadily to the men in overalls, 
It is a basic redistribution of income.” 

“This is emphasized when it is real. 
ized — and these figures are taken from 
recent salary offerings in New York — 
that an analytical chemist receives $75 
a week while a brick layer earns $92.80, 
or we may compare the bank teller at 
$46 a week with a painter at $70, or the 
insurance underwriter at $87 with a lo. 
comotive engineer at $109.” 


Understand Wage Earner 


If then, as Professor Slichter has 
stated, the wage earner group “control } 
our country and our economy” it be- | 
hooves us to understand their thinking 
as purchasers, as prospective users of | 
your products and ours, as employees in 
our factories, as the influential group of 
the general public. Frankly, they can _ 
make or break us and the more we un- 
derstand their point of view and their 
preconceived ideas, the easier it will be 
to sell around well-entrenched sales re- 
sistances instead of bucking our heads 
needlessly against them. 

The fundamentals of good employee: 
management and plant-community rela- 
tions are based on a continuous program 
of objective economic education so that 
employees and the public get the true 
facts of the company’s and industry's 
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basic economy, the simple truths about 

corporate profits, and the relationships 

between wages and prices; all told in 
terms of employee and community in- 
terest. 

Such a program is not propaganda to 
induce employees and the public to act 
in the interest of management and own- 
ers but objective education in its truest 
sense, Without which the employees and 
citizens of the plant community cannot 
act intelligently and realistically in their 
own interest. 

Major Premises 

Successful public relations are based 
on three major premises: 

1) Understand how, what, and why em- 
ployees and the public think as they 
do. Base the program on facts se- 
cured from opinion polls and re- 
search studies conducted with the aid 
of expert consultants or outside prac- 
titioners. For example, polls continue 
to disprove an old belief that work- 
ers give high wages first considera- 
tion in weighing job satisfaction. In 
a recent survey by American. Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, jobholders 
asked to express preference for se- 
curity or higher wages voted 81% 
for job security, 14% for better pay- 
ing jobs, and 5% were undecided. 
Eliminate guesswork or preconceived 
ideas. Neither intelligence nor good 
intentions can solve the problem. 
Certain readily understood, even ob- 
vious facts to management are com- 
pletely outside the knowledge, un- 
derstanding, experience, and imagi- 
nation of the workers or the general 
public. Equally important, certain 
matters that workers or the public 
consider of vital importance repre- 
sent points of view that have never 
occurred to management no matter 
how sincere its intention to see and 
face the whole problem, squarely. 

2) Tell how our economy works in 
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terms of real people, working for a 
real company, living in a real town. 
Convert terms like “free enterprise,” 
“capital,” “way of life” into sharp 
focus by talking to employees and 
residents of the locality in language 
they understand about “their” com- 
pany, “their” industry, and “their” 
community. Localize, not generalize, 
the story. 
Explain financial facts in terms of 
the income-outgo dollar. Get finan- 
cial facts and data on the income- 
outgo dollar down to bedrock so em- 
ployees and the community really 
understand how American business 
“ticks,” based on their own experi- 
ences with money. Talk in terms of 
wages paid the average worker, divi- 
dends in terms of money earned per 
share. 
Many corporations do so successfully 
by issuing either joint annual reports to 
stockholders and employees or separate 
reports to each group. Pictorial data and 
graphic charts that analyze and simplify 
otherwise incomprehensible fiscal data 
are highly effective. Make these reports 
available to the public and make certain 
that opinion-forming citizens receive 
copies. 


3 


— 


Employee-Management Relations 


Successful employee-management re- 
lations are fostered by: 

1) Company meetings, held monthly 
or on special occasions, where groups 
usually not exceeding 200 employees are 
addressed by company officials. These 
gatherings provide a highly effective 
means of humanizing and interpreting 
the business and are especially helpful 
when company executives realize that 
the social-political phases of the rela- 
tionship between management and work- 
ers are sometimes more important than 
the economic-financial aspects. The meet- 
ings should be held on company time — 
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with plenty of opportunity for questions 
and answers. Remember that there is no 
substitute for the “boss” at these meet- 
ings. Moving pictures and slide films 
help greatly at these meetings and are 
used effectively to present various as- 
pects of company or industry story. 


Booklets, Letters, Magazines, 
Posters, Annual Reports, Etc. 


2) Company booklets that explain the 
history, policies, problems, and prod- 
ucts, emphasize the importance of peo- 
ple and the social-economic usefulness 
of their jobs and work. Employees’ 
handbooks that spell out employment 
policies, pension plans, etc.; that explain 
the rules of the game to the employees. 

The appeal and acceptability of these 
books are increased if they are person- 
alized by printing or writing the em- 
ployee’s name on the cover or flyleaf. 

3) Letters, written on special occa- 
sions, usually sent to workers’ homes, 
give management an opportunity to pre- 
sent, clearly and honestly, its side of any 
question. Sent to community leaders they 
help to keep influential people in the 
community, to whom many workers turn 
for counsel, fully advised as to company 
policies and problems. 

4) Company magazines, issued week- 
ly or monthly, delivered to employees at 
the plant gates or mailed to their homes, 
present a continuous story about the 
company and employee activities inside 
and outside the plant, and acquaint the 
folks at home with facts about their 
breadwinner’s place of employment. 
Mailed to civic, religious, and education- 
al leaders in the community and to local 
editors and radio station managers, they 
help create a better feeling toward the 
company and its local plant personnel 
with the people who influence public 
opinion in the community. 

5) Posters on plant bulletin boards 
help employees get the facts about their 


company quickly and easily. Picture 
help get the story across. 

6) Job holders’ annual reports sum. 
marize the salient facts presented to 
stockholders in annual reports and pro. 
vide management with an opportunity 
to account for its stewardship. 


7) Community advertising, in local 


papers and over local radio stations, car. 
ries the story of the company’s policies 
and problems to a wide audience includ. 
ing employees and their families and 
friends, as well as to the general public 
of the area of which the local plant is an 
important segment. 

Since good industrial relations, like 
charity, begin at home, community ad. 
vertising is most effective when the com. 
pany’s labor relations, plant housekeep. 
ing, landscaping, handling of visitors, 
and interest in charities and civic affairs 


are worthy of interpretation and pub- — 


licity. 


Humanize the Business 

8) Open-house days further humanize 
the business, provide opportunities for 
workers to explain to families and 
friends how important their job is, and 
enable the general public to understand 
better the purpose of the local plant 
operation. 


~ 


} 


9) Plant picnics, social events, and — 


teams in various sports are other good 
ways to humanize the business, to get 
people acquainted on a normal basis, to 
create good will among management, 
workers, and citizens of the community. 


These, then, are some of the things ] _ 


believe the “Once-Over” Razor Blade 


Company can do to build and maintain | 


friendly relationships with your employ- 
ees and the public in the localities where 
your plants are located. They are not 
only good business; they recognize the 
social responsibility of management. 
They are no panacea, but they are worth 


(Please Turn to Page 26) 
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Think --or Sink | : 


By HARRY E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
President, United States Rubber Company 


MERICA is sleeping its way to the 
Pe destination. It thinks it is 
traveling the road to private enterprise. 
Actually it is on the road to socialism. 

Government now provides unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions; it 
has legally fixed minimum wages and 
maximum hours; it holds itself obligated 
to house lower income groups; it main- 
tains parity prices for farm products; 
it lends and guarantees loans to indi- 
viduals and corporations. Government— 
local, state, and Federal — now takes 25 
per cent of our national income in taxes. 

If you compare this 25 per cent with 
the 40 per cent of national income 
which government in socialized Britain 
consumes in taxes, you will get some 
idea of where we are. I fear we are un- 
comfortably close to the wrong destina- 
tion. I hope we are about to wake up 
fighting mad. 


Social Security Is Becoming 
a Frankenstein 

Right here let me make it clear I am 
not against the idea of social security. 
Social security is good as long as it 
serves us. It is bad if it masters us. And 
it is now showing signs of becoming a 
Frankenstein. 

Evidence of this is the broader and 
costlier program for bringing more se- 
curity to all which the President recom- 
mended to Congress early this year. 

When I think of this additional wel- 
fare program, I am reminded of the 


* Excerpted from the speech by Mr. Humph- 
teys before the 1949 Annual Meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


story of a large snake which was crawl- 
ing peacefully across an open field. As 
the snake approached a rail fence, a free 
meal in the shape of a rabbit popped up 
in front of him. He swallowed the rab- 
bit. He slowly crawled on toward the 
fence and was half way under it when 
another rabbit jumped up in front of 
him. Without thinking, he swallowed 
that rabbit, too. 

Then he was in trouble. He could not 
get out from under the fence. When he 
attempted to move forward, the lump 
caused by the first rabbit caught on the 
bottom rail. When he tried to squirm 
backward, the lump caused by the sec- 
ond rabbit stopped him. 

After wriggling half-heartedly a cou- 
ple of times, he gave up, saying, 
“There’s nothing I can do about it. I’m 
caught by circumstances beyond my 
control.” 

Although history shows that after a 
country has started down the road to 
socialism it is hard to turn back, I be- 
lieve this nation can do it — provided 
we think before swallowing more rabbits. 


Greater Confidence in Our Business 
System Is the Remedy 


The one way of reversing the trend 
which is most likely to succeed is to 
develop among more people more con- 
fidence in our business system. Greater 
confidence will come from better under- 
standing. Better understanding will 
come, in large measure, from informa- 
tion which explains how our business 
system works — how and why it pro- 
vides more of the good things of life 
than any other system. 
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Who is going to provide the informa- 
tion? Shall we entrust the job to special 
pleaders seeking to further their own 
selfish ends? Shall we be content to 
leave it in the hands of collectivist- 
minded politicians who like nothing bet- 
ter than to discredit and dominate busi- 
ness? Are we willing to turn it over to 
left-wingers and Communists out to de- 
stroy all our liberties? 

These questions are not as foolish as 
they may sound. All these groups have 
been giving more information — and 
more willingly — than the one group 
which is best qualified to do the job. 


More Time and Effort Must Be 
Devoted to Public Relations 


The eleventh hour is here for business 
to speak for itself. Now, and from now 
on, the men who run American business 
must devote as much — if not more — 
time and effort to the public relations of 
their business as they spend on finance, 
production, and distribution. Unless they 
do, they will not need to worry about 
the latter problems. Government will be 
glad to handle them all. 

It is recognized that telling the story 
of how business serves the public inter- 
est is only a part of public relations. 
First, and more important, business must 
be sure that it is operating in the interest 
of the people. 


Start Economic Information Program 
With Employees 
It is suggested that each company 
start by explaining itself to its own em- 
ployees. 
There is nothing original in this sug- 
gestion. Numerous companies have 


launched economic education programs 
in this manner. My plea is for all com- 
panies to get going on this all important 
job, and for those companies who are 
already under way to keep on with the 
good work. 


It is logical for a company to provide 
economic information first for its own 
employees. They comprise the largest 
group of people with whom management 
comes into close daily contact. Further. 
more, it makes sense for a company to 
go about explaining the economic sys. 
tem by explaining itself. Unless the em. 
ployee sees in his own company a clear 
example of how business works, he js 
likely to look upon free enterprise as so 
much hooey. 


Why Tell Facts 


There are at least three specific rea. 
sons why a company should tell the eco. 
nomic facts of life to its employees. 

First, the employee who understands 
business and his stake in it will be a 
more productive employee. An efficient 
employee is the kind of employee every 
company wants on its payroll. An eff. 
cient employee is the only kind of em- 
ployee a company can afford to have on 
its payroll in times of normal competi- 
tion such as the present. 

Second, a company’s standing in a 
community is largely the reflection of | 
what its employees think and say about | 
it. The story of American business de- } 
serves to be told and must be told by 
many voices. Management can and 
should spearhead the job. It cannot do 
the job alone. 

For example, we have approximately 
5,000 persons in management in our 
company. We have more than 45,00 | 
employees in the United States who are 
not a part of management. It is the duty | 
of the 5,000 to provide the 45,000 with | 
the necessary information which will en- — 
able each of them to be not only a good | 
public relations representative of U. S. 
Rubber — but also of U.S.A. 

Third, survey after survey show that 
employees need information. Their no- 
tions about profits, dividends, capital in- 
vestments and other essentials of our 
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economy are far wide of the facts. Of 
unusual significance to this discussion is 
the finding that there is a marked rela- 
tionship between ignorance of economic 
facts and collectivist attitudes among 
employees. 

A nationwide study made by Dr. 
Claude Robinson of Opinion Research 
Corporation revealed that 83 per cent of 
uninformed employees were either par- 
tial or extreme collectivists, with only 
17 per cent believing in free enterprise; 
whereas among well informed employees 
only 25 per cent were partial or extreme 
collectivists, and 75 per cent believed in 
free enterprise. 

Employee opinion studies show fur- 
ther that employees not only need infor- 
mation — they want it. At least 8 out of 
10 employees in every plant surveyed 
said they were interested in receiving 
information from their company. 


What Employees Want to Know 


A representative number of employees 
interviewed by Dr. Robinson said ques- 
tions such as the following would bring 
forth the kinds of information that 
would interest them most: 

@ What are the company’s plans for 
the future? How will this affect me? 
What is the company doing for the bene- 
fit of the employees? How will the pen- 
sion plan, the life insurance, the acci- 
dent and health, the hospitalization plan 
affect me? 

@ How is business going — is it good 
or bad? What is causing it to go that 
way? Who is being promoted? What 
did they do to earn their promotion? 
What are we doing to improve our prod- 
ucts? What are we doing to develop new 
products? 

@ What are the company’s guiding 
principles? Who are the men that run 
the company? What are they like as 
people? What did they do to get where 
they are? 
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@ What happens to the things I help 
make? How are they used? How do they 
compare with the products of other com- 
panies in this industry? How does my 
department’s work fit into the whole 
business? 

@ Who really owns the company? 
What kinds of people have their money 
invested in it? What happens to the 
money the company takes in? How much 
do I get compared with what the stock- 
holders get? 

@ What does it mean to my community 
to have this company here? 


Questions Pertain to Basic Wants 


These are typical questions. Each one 
pertains directly to-one or more of the 
four basic wants which, according to 
leading researchers, the average employ- 
ee possesses. 

These basic wants are (1) job secur- 
ity (2) opportunity to advance (3) to be 
treated as a human being (4) a belief 
that his work is important. 

Management has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose in answering ques- 
tions such as these. Moreover, the an- 
swers will give the information we wish 
to get across. 

For example let’s consider the em- 
ployee’s question of what happens to the 
money a company takes in. 

This question gives us the chance to 
explain that the employee gets a large 
share of each dollar the company re- 
ceives; that his share is many times 
larger than that of the stockholder; that 
both the amount of profit paid to the 
stockholder in the form of dividends and 
the amount kept in the business for 
growth offer the employee a sound basis 
of hope for advancement, greater in- 
come, and security; that profit is the in- 
centive in our economic system which 
enables the people in America to enjoy 
better food, better clothing, better 
homes, better cars, better schools — bet- 
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ter living in every respect; and that, by 
contrast, people in a welfare state must 
live on a lower scale because crushing 
taxation kills individual initiative. 

Or the question about product. 

This question gives us the opportunity 
to explain to the employee that business 
is done in a free, competitive market in 
which the customer buys the best prod- 
uct he can get for the lowest price; that 
it is to the employee’s interest to build 
into the product the highest possible 
quality at the lowest possible cost; that 
it is also to his interest to produce as 
much as he can because the more pro- 
duction, the less the cost, the less the 
price to the consumer, the greater the 
share of the market, and the larger the 
company’s income for fair distribution 
to all concerned; and that, by contrast, 
people in a welfare state must endure a 
lower standard of living because the 
average man will have less desire to 
work efficiently if his basic needs have 
been guaranteed. 

Information of this kind will increase 
employee understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the American economic system. 


Our Duty to Tell Story of Freedom 


It is our privilege—our duty—to tell 
our employees this story of freedom — 

the manufacturer is free to make what 
he thinks he can sell — 

the customer is free to buy what he 
pleases — 


the stockholder is free to invest as he 
sees fit — | 

the individual is free to prosper in ae. 
cord with his ability — 

this system of a free market has dou. 
bled its output every 20 years, and has 
brought the people of America the high | 
est living standard in the world. 


Management Must Help 
_ America Think } 

Men of management must help Amer. | 
ica think before it is too late. 

Men of management must make | 
individual realize that the greatest help. 
ing hand he will ever find is at the end 
of his own shirt sleeve. 

Men of management must help the 
American people see the welfare state for 
what it really is — a farewell state —a | 
farewell to all our freedoms. 

Public opinion is the strongest force 
in a democracy. It can turn this nation 
away from socialism. And it will — if 
people are treated as human beings; if ! 
they are appealed to — emotionally and _ 
logically — in terms of their own inter- 
ests; if they are given information truth- 
fully, specifically, simply, and again and , 
again. 

I urge you to get on with the job. ? 

In the words of Thomas Paine, “Those 
who expect to reap the blessings of free- 
dom must, like men, undergo the fatigue 
of supporting it.” 


PR Program To Speed Sales 


(Continued From Page 22) 


the time and effort required as you at- 
tempt to create industrial harmony, a- 
void costly strikes, and cut costs by im- 
proving production efficiency. This pro- 
gram must be stimulated more by per- 
formance than by public relations ex- 
perts. 

To put this program or the major 
parts of it into operation will require 


the close cooperation of all executives, 
particularly sales managers and produe- 
tion heads. Every executive in the firm 
has a real stake in its success and all 
should appreciate the aptness of the 
comment of that distinguished French- 
woman, Mme. Roland: “The feeble trem- 
ble before opinion, the foolish defy it, 
the wise judge it, the skillful direct it.” 
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In May, THE WEATHERVANE presented an article by Hadley Cantril outlining 
reading in social psychology which might be useful for public relations practi- 
tioners. Another field in which the academic approach has much to offer is that of 
finance as it affects the problems of management. I have asked Dr. B. Haggott 
Beckhart to suggest books on this subject that people now practicing may read 
with profit. 

Dr. Beckhart gained wide recognition for the investigation of banking which 
he made for the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate in preparation for 
the drafting of the Banking Act of 1935. He is Professor of Banking in the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia University and Director of Research for the Chase 


National Bank. 


Georce Dickson SKINNER 


FINANCIAL STUDIES FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE 
By B. HAGGOTT BECKHART 


RITING in THE WEATHERVANE in the 

December issue of The Public Re- 
lations Journal, George D. Skinner em- 
phasized the importance of professional 
instruction in public relations and dis- 
cussed the various courses to be included 
in a college program. A course of vital 
importance, which should be incorpor- 
ated as an integral part of every curric- 
ulum, he concluded, was one having to 
do with financial management. 

Financial management is a broad 
term, concerning mainly the problems 
faced by a business in the financing of 
its requirements. Some of these require- 
ments can be financed internally; still 
others require external sources of funds. 
In the obtaining of outside funds, the 
financial manager must have an intimate 
knowledge of the credit and capital mar- 
kets, of commercial and investment 
banks, of interest rate trends and the 
state of the security and money markets. 

George Skinner has in my opinion 
made a very constructive suggestion. 
Surely the public relations counselor, in 
order to prove most helpful to his 
clients, must understand the financial 
problems of management. This is essen- 
tial if he is to interpret management in 


the most effective way to employees, the 
stockholders and the public and con- 
versely if he is to be able to interpret 
outside developments to management. 

It is therefore with pleasure that I 
submit the following short bibliography. 
The bibliography is not intended to be 
exhaustive but is to serve rather as an 
introduction to a field of broad ramifica- 
tions and growing importance. Each of 
the books listed contains reading lists 
for those who wish to pursue their stu- 
dies further. 


What Money Means to Business 


The books recommended for initial 
reading are those which set forth the 
economic functions of our monetary and 
banking systems in relation to business 
enterprise. A good introductory and very 
readable book is the work by F. Cyril 
James, “The Economics of Money, Cred- 
it and Banking,” published by the Ron- 
ald Press Company. Professor James was 
formerly Professor of Finance at The 
University of Pennsylvania and is now 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University. 

One should then turn to “Business 
Finance and Banking,” by Neil H. Jac- 
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oby, now Dean of the School of Business 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Raymond J. Saulnier of 
Barnard College, Columbia University. 
This volume embodies the results of in- 
tensive research on behalf of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and 
is published by that very eminent organi- 
zation. The study deals with the role of 
commercial banks as agencies of busi- 
ness finance, with changes in the tech- 
niques of supplying business credit with 
the underlying forces shaping the busi- 
ness credit market. 


The Financial Structure 


After reading the books listed above, 
one should direct his attention to the 
fields of corporation finance and security 
analysis. Two books are recommended: 
“Corporation Finance” by Floyd F. 
Burtchett and Clifford M. Hicks, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, and “Se- 
curity Analysis” by Benjamin Graham 
and David L. Dodd, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. The first vol- 


ume deals with such problems as cor- 


porate organization, the capital structure 
of corporations, the sale of corporate se. 
curities, financial management control 
and corporate reorganization; and the 
second, with such problems as invest. 
ment analysis, the theory of common 
stock investment, and the implications of 
balance sheet analysis. 


Patterns of Change 


Finally, one would derive great profit 
by reading a couple of books on the 
business cycle. Leading books in this 
field are “Business Cycles” by Wesley 


C. Mitchell, published by the National | 


Bureau of Economic Research, and 
“Prosperity and Depression” by Gott. 
fried von Haberler, published by The 
League of Nations. 

The books recommended will enable 
the public relations counselor to under- 
stand better the financial problems of 
management. As the public relations 
counselor understands such problems, he 
will be able to render more effective and 
constructive service. 


Municipal PR Officers 


(Continued From Page 18) 


ber. The League made provisions for a 
special session on the subject and the dis- 
cussion added impetus to the movement. 

The National Municipal League has 
invited AMPRO to hold a meeting on 
municipal public relations at its next 
conference to be held in St. Paul Nov. 
28-30. This will probably be designated 
as a regional AMPRO meeting. 

Further recognition of the status of 
the association has come in the form of 
an invitation from the City of Norfolk 
and the Governor of Virginia to hold 
the next national annual meeting of AM 
PRO in Norfolk. 

As a definite result of the pre-natal 
and now existing AMPRO organization, 
municipal public relations has begun to 


take on character and quality in an in- 
creasing number of local governments. 
The present Department of Public Rela- 
tions in Teaneck, N. J., can be clearly 
traced to the session at the League’s con- 
ference in Boston. A Civic Promotion 
Commission (quite definitely an MPR 
setup) has been established in Seattle as 
a result of Mayor William F. Devin’s 
keen interest in The American City’s 
column on MPR. 

The developing interest in AMPRO 
has focussed attention on the weakness 
of organization among public relations 
personnel employed by state and federal 
government. It is possible that the new 
organization may provide a vehicle for 
bringing them together. 
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Welcome to Yew WMembenrs 


The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
meeting in official session, unanimously elected to membership in the Society 
the following individuals: 


ELECTED TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Cain, Paul—District Representative, Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Churchill, Claire Warner—Director of Public Relations, Northwest Hospital 
Service (Oregon Blue Cross), Portland, Oregon. 


Coates, Charles B.—Vice President and General Manager, Citizens Committee 


for Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 
New York City. 


Herbst, Margaret—Public Relations Chief, Associated Bulb Growers of Hol- 
land, New York City. 


Hillard, Robert E. 


Moynahan, John F.—Associate, Verne Burnett Associates, New York City. 


Partner, Fleishman, Hillard and Associates, St. Louis, Mo. 


Place, R. Fullerton—Public Relations Counselor, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ramspeck, Robert—Executive Vice President, Air Transport Association of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


Sandt, Walter—Account Executive, Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., New York 
City. 


Savage, Joe W.—Executive Director, National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., New York City. 


Watson, Bruce—aAssistant Director of Public Relations, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


ELECTED TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Lebo, Edward—Assistant Public Relations Director, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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Information Through Film 
(Continued From Page 12) 


“Man of Aran” — made an eight-reel 
film for Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
The film, “Louisiana Story,” was two 
years in the making. Following his usual 
method, Flaherty lived with his Cajun 
people in the bayous of Louisiana, mak- 
ing his film out of their daily lives. An 
original score, which later won the Pulit- 
zer music prize, was written by Virgil 
Thomson and conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. The project probably cost well 
over two hundred thousand dollars, and 
not a single reference appears anywhere 
in the film to Standard Oil. Credit one 
corporation with a discreet and highly- 
developed sense of public service! 
Criticism of Industrial Films 

It would be interesting to know why 
films get produced. Why do the particu- 
lar ones that reach the screen get there? 
In the case of industry films, most of 
them are made for training, for adver- 
tising and in the interest of some of the 
broader and less sharply defined goals 
of public relations. A great many teach- 
ers and librarians who use films have 
asked why industry, as a matter of pub- 
lic relations, does not make more films 
on serious problems, which are not of- 
fensively loaded with advertising. Few 
librarians or teachers refuse to use any 
sponsored films, but they tend more and 
more to reject the crassly commercial 
ones. When a good industrial film comes 
along, they use in eagerly. But they are 
increasingly critical. 

Of twenty-eight public libraries which 
maintain film collections studied in the 
Public Library Inquiry, all have some 
industrial films, but eight of them have 
accepted less than ten such films, six 
have taken less than twenty-five such 
films, and apparently none of them has 
more than fifty out of the hundreds of 


sponsored industrial films that are a. 
vailable free of charge. Everyone of 
these libraries reports dire need for 
more films, and also mentions inade. 
quate budgets. But they cannot accept 
sugar-coated advertising to be circulated 
by a tax-supported institution, nor can 
the schools do so. 

Here is an acid summary of the usual 
company film as given in an article in 
Business Screen Magazine by Richard 
Buch: 


A typical institutional film shows the } 


— 


founder, a model of rectitude, fortitude, ) 


platitude and industry founding the Gim- 
mick Company in East Cupcake, Vermont. 
He labors 84 hours a week and invents 
new gimmicks in his spare time. He wants 
to expand, but the bankers do not share 
his apocalyptic vision. He makes a sweep- 
ing monumental decision in 1859 to move 
his plant and machinery from East Cup- 
cake to West Overshoe. His plant blows 
up. He fights on with his bare hands. ) 
His son, following in the traditions of his 
illustrious father, invents a new way to 
slice the frammis on the bias and elimi- 
nate the turnfoil. By reel four the audi- 
ence is pretty tired of the old codger and 
would just as soon forget the son — and ) 
the Gimmick Company too. 


When a film like “Men of Gloucester,” 
a Ford Motor Company historical docv- 
mentary, comes along, however, teachers 
and librarians are delighted. No one ob- 
jects to the title credits for Ford, but few j 
companies are able to resist imposing 
a more direct advertising approach on 
their films. Too many industrial films 
produced for general school or adult | 
circulation are made primarily to im | 
press upon the viewer the fact that _ 
Gimmicks are a great product and that 


) 
the Gimmick Company is a stalwart 


champion of the consumer and of the 
American Way of Life. These films us- 
ually antagonize the audience, which is 
willing to be amused or enlightened, but 
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not to be bombarded with advertising. 

Part of the blame for this shortsight- 
edness lies with the advertising and pub- 
lic relations agencies, who have appar- 
ently not grasped the potentialities of the 
nontheatrical screen as a force in the 
community and are content to go on en- 
couraging their clients to pursue old 
patterns or to ignore the nontheatrical 
film altogether, except for the exclusive- 
ly commercial films. All to often, nei- 
ther agency nor client seems to be a- 
ware that the old-style advertising films 
may be poor public relations. 


Another Approach Needed 


In Great Britain most of the fine pre- 
war documentaries on social and eco- 
nomic problems were sponsored by in- 
dustry. The utility companies saw no 
reason why they should not produce a 
good film on housing or city planning. 
Here in America a few companies have 
made notable films: the Ford series on 
“Americans at Home”; “Lever Age,” by 
Shell Oil Company; General Electric’s 
“Clean Waters”; Pet Milk’s “Problem 
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Child”; “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by International Cellucotton Corpora- 
tion; General Mills’ “The School That 
Learned to Eat”; and others. But the 
list is short compared with the hundreds 
of inferior advertising films that have 
been produced. 

No one who is aware of the high tech- 
nical quality of commercial films doubts 
that industry could be a source — the 
largest source — of, excellent films on 
industrial economics, vocational train- 
ing, civics, hygiene, natural resources, 
marketing, industrial administration, 
technology and many other subjects. 
Industry has the money and the techni- 
cal experience to make such films. All it 
needs now is a more suitable concept of 
public relations. Let the Gimmick Com- 
pany make honest information films 
about itself and its products. But let it 
also make a film on the history of Ver- 
mont or the natural resources of the New 
England states or the administration of 
a factory, and it will have made a con- 
tribution to both education and its own 
reputation. 


PRSA Board of Directors to Meet at Mackinac 
September 8-10, 1949 
J. HANDLEY WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


has called a meeting of the PRSA governing body for September 9-10 at the Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michigan. The Executive Committee will meet there the 


day preceding, September 8th. 


Of top importance on the agenda is the completion of plans for the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Society at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 
4-6. 1949, and a special effort is being made to obtain a full attendance of the 


Board of Directors. 


The usual custom of having Board Members handle their own travel expenses 


to such meetings will be followed — hence, the site chosen for the meeting was 
selected with consideration for the greatest geographical convenience of those at- 
tending, and, at the same time, a hotel with ample facilities for hospitality. 

A special invitation is extended to all PRSA members to attend the meeting 
and sit in at conferences and discussion dealing with the rapidly developing pro- 
program of the Society. Members are requested to make reservations direct with the 
PRSA Board Meeting Reservation Manager, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan. The hotel has made arrangements to accommodate those members who wish to 
arrive early and stay for an additional period after the meeting. 
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OOKS for the public relations worker are many although 
few of them carry the words Public Relations as part 
of their titles. Therefore, the selection of books of 

significance and value to the field of public relations 
requires examination and evaluation of many volumes each 
month. Those selected for review in the Journal represent 
important contributions to the public relations field. They 
are books most workers will want to read and possess for 


frequent reference. } 


A SERVICE FOR PRS.A. MEMBERS 


All books reviewed in the Journal—and others you may 
wish for your public relations library—are available to 
Society Members at substantial discounts. Reduced prices 
apply only to P.R.S.A. member-orders and must be di- 
rected to: “Book Sales Division” at the following address: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


BOOK SALES DIVISION 
525 LEXINGTON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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POSTINGS 


HE By-laws of the Society require that applications for membership be posted 

at least 30 days before they are submitted to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Active members desiring to comment on the 
following applicants should write the Eligibility Committee, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


COE, CHARLES E.—Assistant to Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York City. Sponsors: Russell 


Wilks and W. Howard Chase. 


COWELL, DON R.—Public Relations Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sponsors: William R. Harshe and Morris B. Rotman. 

GANNON, CHARLES F.—Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., New York City. Sponsors: Samuel D. Fuson and Frank D. Arm- 
strong, Jr. 

McMANUS, ARTHUR T.—Public Relations Director, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, New York City. Sponsors: Samuel D. Fuson and Peter 
Finney. 

PAUL, DeWITT J.—Liaison Director, Beneficial Management Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J. Sponsors: Thomas L. Cotton and Nelson W. Aldrich. 

THACHER, JOHN TABER—Assistant to Vice President, Public Relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, New York City. Sponsors: Franklyn 
Waltman and W. Howard Chase. 


THARP, EDWIN M.—The E. M. Tharp Company, Public Relations Consultants, 
Columbus, Ohio. Sponsors: L. J. Ingram and Nevin J. Rodes. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


BOTTFELD, PHILIP M.—Assistant Director of Publicity, Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
New York City. Sponsors: Earle Ferris and Lester S. Rounds. 

BROWNLEE, JOHN W.—Executive Secretary and Public Relations Director, Ver- 
mont State Medical Society, Rutland, Vt. Sponsors: Dwight Anderson and 
Robert L. Bliss. 

HANSON; JAMES R.—Associate, Thomas W. Parry and Associates, Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, St. Louis, Mo. Sponsors: Thomas W. Parry and J. Handly 
Wright. 


SKINNER, LEMOINE, JR.—Lemoine Skinner, Jr., Public Relations Counsel, St. 
Louis, Mo. Sponsors: J. Handly Wright and Thomas W. Parry. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Inc, 


Bp-Laws 


ARTICLE I. Name. 


The name of this non-profit organization, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, is the Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


ARTICLE Il. Object. 


The object of this professional society is to promote the public welfare through 
the advancement of the art and science of public relations. 


ARTICLE III. Membership. 


A) Members. There shall be four classes of membership: Active Members, 
Associate Members, Sustaining Members and Project Members. 

To qualify for membership in any class the applicant shall meet certain re- 
quirements of the Eligibility Committee and the Board of Directors. 

To be qualified for membership in the Society, the candidate shall have a 
reputation for ethical conduct and integrity, and shall agree to abide by the pro- 
fessional standards of the Society, and shall be free of affiliation, at any and all 
times, with any subversive organization or activity. 

1. Active Members: 

a) An individual who is of established professional standing in the field of 
public relations shall be eligible for election as an Active Member provided 
he has devoted all or a major portion of his time for a period of not less 
than five years to the practice of public relations.on an executive level and 
provided he is either so engaged or is a teacher of a course or courses in 
public relations at the time of his election. An executive, for this purpose, 
is one who has supervisory responsibility over other public relations per- 
sonnel or who has authority to make major decisions regarding his work. 

b) On the recommendation of the Eligibility Committee, the Board of Directors 
may, by three-fourths vote of those present at any meeting, waive the five- 
year requirement provided the applicant meets all other qualifications. In 
evaluating these other qualifications, the Committee and the Board shall take 
into favorable consideration such factors as educational background in 
public relations, a substantial record of work and achievement in fields 
closely related to public relations, demonstrated ability, and the potential 
value of the candidate to the Society. Exceptions shall be made, however, 
only in clearly meritorious cases and where it is believed by the Committee 
and the Board that postponement of election would represent an unjustified 
inequity and a loss to the Society. 

c) An Associate Member, who, subsequent to his election as an Associate 
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Member, qualifies for Active Membership may be elected an Active Member 
provided his application for Active Membership is approved by the Eligi- 
bility Committee. 

d) An Active Member who shall leave the field of public relations practice may 
continue his Active Membership. 

e) The right to hold office, to serve as a Director or as Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the Society or as an officer of a chapter shall be limited to Active 
Members. 

2. Associate Members: 

An individual, who has devoted all or a major portion of his time to the prac- 
tice of public relations for at least one year but who does not qualify for Active 
Membership, shall be eligible for election as an Associate Member. 

3. Sustaining Members: 

Associations, corporations or other groups may be elected to Sustaining Mem- 
bership by a vote of three-fourths of the Executive Committee. 
4. Project Members: 

Associations, corporations, other groups or individuals, upon contributing to 
the support of a project authorized by the Board of Directors and conducted under 
the sponsorship of an appropriate Committee of the Society, may be elected by 
affirmative vote of a majority of the Executive Committee to Project Membership. 
Such membership shall cease on the completion or termination of the project to 
which financial or other support is given or when such support ceases. 

B) Method of Election. Application for admission as an Active or Associate 
Member shall be made on a form approved by the Board of Directors, and shall 
bear the signature of two Active Members as sponsors, each of whom shall attest 
to the applicant’s qualifications for membership. 

If the applicant is eligible for membership in any chapter of the Society, the 
application shall be submitted to that chapter. After its approval by the Board of 
Directors of the Chapter, it shall be sent by the Chapter Secretary to the adminis- 
trative office of the Society. 

If the applicant is not eligible for membership in any chapter of the Society, 
the application shall be sent direct to the administrative office of the Society. 

The administrative office shall submit all applications to the Eligibility Com- 
mittee, and it shall be the duty of that Committee to check each application to deter- 
mine whether the applicant is eligible for the class of membership designated. 
Applications approved by the Eligibility Committee shall be posted to the member- 
ship at least thirty days before they are voted upon by the Executive Committee of 
the Society. 

The affirmative vote of a majority of the Executive Committee present at any 
meeting shall be necessary for election. 


ARTICLE IV. Dues. 


Dues for the following calendar year shall be fixed by the newly elected Board 
of Directors at the Annual Meeting and shall be payable annually in advance. 
All members paying dues shall be entitled to receive such publications and services 
as may be determined from time to time by the Board of Directors. The Board shall 
determine the proportion of dues to be devoted to this purpose. 
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Members of any class whose dues are unpaid for three months or more shall 
be considered not in good standing and shall not be listed in the Society’s Directory, 
Such members shall not be entitled to vote, hold office or enjoy other privileges or 
powers of membership. Good standing may be resumed upon the payment of all 
arrears and dues in advance for one year, provided, however, that the lapsed period 
is not greater than one year. The administrative office shall notify by registered 
mail all members who have been in arrears for a period of eleven months. The 
names of members in any class whose dues remain unpaid for one year or more 
shall be presented to the Board of Directors, which shall order the names of such 
members stricken from the membership roll, provided, however, that such mem- 
bers have been duly notified as hereinbefore provided in this paragraph. Members 
whose names have been stricken from the roll in this manner again may be ad. 
mitted in the manner provided for the election of new members in the class for 
which they make application, provided such person or organization complies with 
the eligibility requirements at the time the new application is made. 


ARTICLE V. Board of Directors. 


The Board of Directors shall be the governing body of this Society and shall 
direct its affairs in such manner as shall be customary and in accordance with these 
By-Laws and the dictates of responsibility. 

A) Composition. The members of the Board of Directors shall consist of 
one member from each local chapter duly elected by his chapter prior to the Annual 
Meeting to so serve for a one-year term beginning January Ist next following; 
three directors-at-large from any established geographical region to serve three- 
year terms; an additional director-at-large from each geographical region for each 
one hundred Active Members or majority over fifty therein to serve one-year terms. 

The foregoing provision for the Society’s directorship shall determine the 
Board of Directors to be elected at the 1949 Annual Meeting of the Society. The 
three directors elected from each geographical region, normally to serve for three- 
year terms, shall detemine, by lot, which of their number shall serve for one-year, 
for two-year and for three-year terms. Thereafter there shall be one director-at- 
large elected each year, under this clause, from each established geographical 
region to serve for a three-year term. 

In the event that a chapter is organized and chartered during any year, it shall 


elect a director in accordance with the foregoing provisions. His election shall im- | 


mediately be certified to the national headquarters of the Society by formal notice 
over the signatures of the President and the Secretary of such chapter. The term of 
office of any director so elected during a year shall be only for the remainder of 
such calendar year. 

The terms of all directors shall be defined by the calendar year, and the term 
of office for any director elected at an Annual Meeting shall begin on January Ist 
following his election. 

B) Duties. The newly elected Board of Directors shall meet immediately fol- 
lowing their election and before the adjournment of the Annual Meeting, and shall 
elect officers and an Executive Committee to serve for the following calendar year 
beginning January lst next succeeding, or until their successors are elected and 
qualify, or as otherwise provided in these By-Laws. 
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The Board of Directors shall elect its Chairman from among its members. He 
may not hold other office. 

C) Vacancies. Vacancies on the Board of Directors occasioned by death, 
resignation or other reason shall be filled by appointment of the Chairman of the 
Board, upon nomination by the Executive Committee in the case of directors-at- 
large and upon nomination by the respective local chapters in the case of chapter 
directors. Directors so appointed shall serve until expiration of the current calendar 
year or until their successors shall have been named and qualify. 

D) Board Meetings. Meetings of the Board of Directors of this Society shall 
be held as follows: 

1. An annual meeting of the Board of Directors shall be held at the time and 
place of the Annual Meeting of the Society for the purpose of considering such 
matters as may be properly brought to its attention. 

2. Special meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held at such time and place 
as the Board of Directors shall designate and may originate upon the request of 
the Chairman of the Board, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, the Presi- 
dent, or on the written request of nine members of the Board. At least thirty days’ 
written notice to all members of the Board shall be given of any special meetings. 
This notice shall state the purpose of the meeting. 

3, A majority of members present in person or by proxy at any duly called meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. Election of Directors. 


A) Nominating Committee. The Nominating Committee of this Society, con- 
sisting of not less than five nor more than eleven Active Members, shall be pro- 
posed by the President and approved by the Executive Committee on or before 
March Ist after taking office. It shall be the duty of this Committee to: 

1. Solicit and consider the recommendations of the Active Membership as to 
candidates for all directorships except the director elected by each chapter. 

2. Prepare and submit to the administrative headquarters at least sixty days prior 
to the Annual Meeting a report which shall contain two nominations for each 
position to be filled, as herein provided. 

3, Make a substitute nomination in the event a candidate declines the nomination. 
4, Use the Active Membership list as of July 1st each year for the purpose of 
determining the number of directors-at-large from each geographical area. 

B) Procedure. The administrative office shall publish to the membership, at 
least thirty days before the next Annual Meeting, the list of nominations sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee, accompanied by an appropriate ballot for 
voting thereon. 

1. Directors so nominated shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, and the Execu- 
tive Committee shall determine each year the time for closing the polls. 

2. The nominees receiving the highest number of votes on a written ballot cast 
by the Active Members present and voting at the Annual Meeting, or voting by 
mail at least two weeks prior to the meeting, on ballots furnished by the adminis- 
trative headquarters as hereinabove provided, shall be declared elected to fill exist- 
ing vacancies. 

3. When two or more candidates for a given vacancy receive the same number 
of votes, the election shall be determined by written ballot of the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLE VII. Executive Committee. 


A) Composition. There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Board, President, Treasurer, Secretary, and six Active Members 
elected by and from the Board of Directors, two elected each year for a three-vear 
term. No individual shall serve as an elective Member of the Executive Committee, 
or as a Member of the Board of Directors continuously for more than six years, 
Such individual may serve again after the lapse of one year. 

B) Chairman. The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
by that Committee for a two-year term and shall be eligible for reelection for a 
total period of continuous service of not more than four years. The Executive 
Committee may elect a vice-chairman, who, however, shall not be an officer of the 
Society by virtue of such election. 

C) Duties. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be: 

1. To direct the administrative work of the Society under policies established by 
the Board of Directors. i 
2. To act as Trustee for the property of the Society. 
3. To direct the financial affairs of the Society, including the adoption of budgets 
and procurements of funds for its work. 

4. To appoint Committees, except where such appointment is otherwise provided 
for in these By-Laws, or by vote of the Board of Directors. 

5. To perform such other duties as are prescribed for it in these By-Laws, or may 
be assigned to it by the Board of Directors. 

6. To render a report of its actions to the Board of Directors at least thirty days 
before each Annual Meeting. 

7. In general, to carry out the policies of the Society between meetings of the 


Board. 


D) Quorum. A quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of five — 


members. Any action shall require approval of at least three members. ‘ 


ARTICLE VIII. Officers. 


The officers of the Society shall be a Chairman of the Board, a President, five 
Vice Presidents (one from each of the five geographical regions), Treasurer, Sec- 
retary, Executive Vice President, and Chairman of the Executive Committee. All 
officers except the Executive Vice President and the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, shall be elected by the Board of Directors. No individual may hold 
more than one office at the same time. The Executive Vice President shall be elected 
by the Executive Committee and serve at the pleasure of that Committee. 

All officers of the Society, except the Chairman of the Executive Committee 


and the Executive Vice President, shall be elected to serve for one year unless 
otherwise provided by these By-Laws, or until their successors are elected and 


qualify. ' 


ARTICLE IX. Chapters. 


The Board of Directors may establish Chapters of the Society on petition of 
ten or more Active Members of the Society. In each instance, the exact territory of 
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Chapter jurisdiction shall be determined by the Beard of Directors. Chapter 
Members shall be Members of the national Society. Chapters may establish dues 
for their Members in addition to the dues paid to the national Society. Chapters 
shall elect their own officers. By-Laws of each Chapter shall be approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Society before adoption by the Chapter. Amendments to 
the By-Laws of a Chapter must be approved by the Board of Directors of the 
national Society to become effective. 

A member may belong to and vote in only one Chapter. Membership may be 
transferred from one Chapter to another if approved by a vote of a majority of 
the Directors of the latter Chapter. 


ARTICLE X. Meetings. 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Society held at a time and place 
determined by the Board of Directors on the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Annual Meeting shall be held for the following purposes: 

1. To transact the business of the Society, including the election of Directors; to 
elect Members; to hold meetings of Directors. 

2. To conduct professional sessions for the presentation of papers; to have dis- 
cussion of professional problems, and to hear distinguished speakers. 

3. To conduct social functions, to hold exhibits and for other activities common 
to Annual Meetings of professional associations. 

Special meetings of the Society may be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee. At least three 
months’ notice shall be given the membership of all special or annual membership 
meetings, and in the case of special meetings, the purpose of such meetings shall 
be stated in the notice. 


ARTICLE XI. Committees. 


A) In addition to the Executive Committee, there shall be standing Com- 
mittees on Eligibility, Education, Awards, and Standards of Professional Practices. 
Other committees may be constituted and appointed by the Board of Directors or 
the Executive Committee. 

B) The method of appointment and duties of each committee shall be estab- 
lished at the time of its creation by the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee, whichever creates it except as provided otherwise in these By-Laws 

C) The Committee on Eligibility shall consist of nine Active Members, three 
appointed each year, by the Board of Directors, each to serve for a term of three 
years. The Chairman of the Committee on Eligibility shall be designated each year 
by the Board of Directors. Nominations for appointment to the Committee on 
Eligibility may be made by the Executive Committee. 

D) The Committee on Awards shall consist of nine Active Members, three 
appointed each year, by the Board of Directors, each to serve for a term of three 
years. The Chairman of the Committee on Awards shall be designated each year 
by the Board of Directors. Nominations for appointment to the Committee on 
Awards may be made by the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE XII. Fiscal Year. 


A) The fiscal year of this Society shall be the calendar year. 

B) A year of membership, annual dues period, terms of office of all elected 
and appointed officers, life of committees, and all other annual periods of time 
shall conform to the fiscal year. 

C) All remittances to the Society shall be deposited to the account of the 
Society. The Treasurer shall be custodian of investments of the Society and shall 
disburse funds only on duly authorized vouchers. With the approval of the Execu. 
tive Committee he may establish a drawing account for the Executive Vice Presi. 
dent, who shall send to Members of the Executive Committee a summary of receipts 
and disbursements each month. The Executive Vice President shall also forward to 
the Treasurer and to the Chairman of the Executive Committee such itemized state. 


ments as they may call for. The Executive Vice President and the Treasurer shall | 


be bonded at the expense of the Society in amounts to be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The books of the Society shall be audited annually by certi- 
fied public accountants, to be engaged by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XIII. Publications. 


All publications of the Society shall be issued under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall appoint an Editor of the 
official journal and a Publications Board of not less than five to serve at the pleas. 
ure of the Executive Committee. All papers and reports for the annual meetings 
shall be the property of the Society for publication. This right may be waived by 
the Editor. 


ARTICLE XIV. Amendments. 


These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at a meeting of the Board of Directors at an Annual Meeting, provided that 
twenty-four hours’ written notice thereof has been given. These By-Laws may also 
be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at any meeting of the 
Board of Directors, called for that purpose, provided that notice thereof shall have 
been given at least thirty days prior to such meeting. However, the vote of at least 
seven directors is required to adopt an amendment. 


The foreging are the By-Laws of the Society as adopted February 4, 1948. They reflect 
the changes created through amendments at the Annucl Meeting November 15, 16, 17, 1948 
and at the regional Board Meeting on April 3, 4, 5, 1949. Growth of the organization and 
the experience gained during the last year and a half may indicate the desirability of 
further changes at the Annual Meeting in December this year. 
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T 


Three Important Days! 


Important to everyone in public relations are the days devoted 
to the Society’s Second Annual Conference. Heralded as the out- 
standing public relations event of the year. Make your plans now 
to attend. 


2nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


DECEMBER 4, 5, 6 
The Waldorf-Astoria New York City 
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